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|HE world," it is said, " has many ways 
high-ways and by-ways; low-ways, long- 
< ways, and short-ways ; rail-ways, and 
cross-ways; bad-ways, and good-ways; 
and ways into which people either rush 
at once, or avoid altogether ; their popularity, or 
unpopularity, not depending so much on the fitness 
of the "way," as on the "fashion" of its originator. 
Every season has its " way " — its insanity for the 
time ; and for all these ways, the poor world, as it 
goes whirling round according to its own way, is 
blamed ; while, after all, it is the trespassers upon 
its surface who deform its beauty. When a woman 
foigets her duty to her Maker and to society — when 
a friend proves false or a lover changeable — ^when 
a poor clever man, having been made "a cafs 
paw" of, is turned on the stream — a, spendthrift 
wastes his wife's fortuae and forsakes her — or the 
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brilliant party of to-night is but the herald of a 
"sale "on the morrow— people, rather than take 
the trouble of ascertaining the cause of each dis- 
organization, coolly say, "It*s the way of the world !" 
Thus, the " world " is reduced by its worldly heri- 
tors simply to a conventional phrase — signifying 
that strange things happen occasionally therein. 
" The world " must not be taken in its broad sense, 
because each individual speaks of his own narrow 
unimportant little clique as " the world thus, 
^Uhey say" so-and-so, means no more than that 
"some one," a mere atom, a tiny subdivision, a 
segment of the circle in which society revolves, had 
delivered an opinion. Great events and mighty 
individuals take their highway and keep it \ names 
become fixed as the poles themselves, and remain 
for ever as landmarks upon. our globe; but these 
are as much above the narrow circles of society as 
the sun is above the clouds. How often does the 
world receive blame without deserving it! How 
frequently do the innocent suffer for the guilty here; 
and so the guilty fancy they escape, never thinking 
how much more certain is the punishment hereafter, 
from which there is no escape ! How sadly are 
people misunderstood and misrepresented, not so 
much from injustice or malignity, as from a desire 
of having something to say, which has not been 
said before ! How little considerate are we of the 
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feelings of others, while seeking to gratify our own I 
If we do a favour, how fearful that it should not be 
fully appreciated, or sufficiently known ; and while 
ministering to corruption, complain of its effects ; 
and shake our heads in virtuous indignation at 
" the world !" Truly it is a most ill-used universe. 

Let me quote, in illustration, two or three ex- 
amples of cases that have occurred within the 
boundary of my own experience. 

Mrs. Septimus Gardener, for instance, brought 
up her little family of three daughters in a terra 
incognita as far as she herself and her visitors were 
concerned, somewhere at the back of the house. 
Twice a day, certainly, they made their exit through 
the hall, under the escort of a petty tradesman's 
daughter, educated ''to be a lad/s-maid or a 
governess," who was " had " cheap, because it was 
her first situation : far happier she would have been 
as maid-of-all-work " round the comer," than where 
she was expected to perform miracles, after the 
manner of Aladdin! Mrs. Septimus Gardener 
changed her governesses frequently, but she never 
altered her "system:" she held that she loved 
children dearly, in their proper places'' — such 
places being wherever she was not. She held the 
same maxim with regard to dogs ; and thus never 
permitted her dog to lie on the sofa, but compelled 
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it to be content with a cushion on the hearth-rug. 
Her own maid she called " Mrs. Barnes," her gover- 
ness " Bridges." As the children " grew up," she 
sent them in a fly, sometimes escorted by " Mrs. 
Barnes," sometimes by "Bridges," to Madame 
Michau's, and one or two classes. They were per- 
mitted to practise before two o'clock, so that the 
visitors might not be disturbed by harp or piano. 
When their papa was at home, they came down to 
dessert ; when he was out, they were too much for 
their mamma's nerves. Her dog drove with her 
into the park ; her children never. Mrs. Septimus 
had been very pretty \ and as she was possessed of 
nothing wherewith to replace the prettiness of 
youth, when nearing forty, the touchstone of female 
wit and wisdom, she existed thus : — 

A small quantity of woman ; 

A large quantity of babble ; 

A large accumulation of dress ; 

Ditto of selfishness ; 

Affectation and false sentiment — equal parts; 

Affection, an atom ; 

Duty— nil— ! 
At this time Lucy Gardener had long outgrown 
the school-room, and Fanny and Ellen were past 
the control of both " Mrs. Barnes " and " Bridges :" 
"Bridges!" the only governess who retained her 
situation — simply by being so servile and false, 
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that she was quite unfitted for every purpose of 
"moral training." Lucy was exceedingly lovely, 
and sadly in her mother's way, who never was at 
ease in her presence, and complained constantly of 
Lucy's coldness. " It was," she said, " the way of 
the world." Children now-a-days had no hearts 
towards their parents. Once Lucy observed, "No 
wonder; her mother had never shown any heart 
towards her:" this was repeated by "Bridges" to 
Mrs. Septimus Gardener, and caused Lucy much 
suflfering, which only terminated by her eloping 
with a young Guardsman ; and then Mrs. Septimus 
had a fresh start : " It was the way of the world !" 
" Children now-a-days practised nothing but decep- 
tion towards their parents !" 

Fanny had a spirit: what "Fanny" has noti 
There is a champagne sound in the very name ; 
and she went off in the same manner, though with 
more apparent success; and again the mother, who 
had never cultivated the affections or kindly feel- 
ings of her children, assumed the air and tone of a 
much-injured woman, and repeated, " It is the way 
of the world!" 

Ellen did not appear on the stage of her mother's 
drawing-room until both her sisters had disappeared 
from it ; and Mrs. Septimus's own health chained 
her to the sofa and a Bath-chair. But nothing 
chained Ellen : she was her mother's own child — 
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the same love of babble, of dress, of self. The in- 
valid was left, night after night, to her own thoughts 
— ^to be the creator of her own amusements — while 
her husband was at the club, and her child at the 
play! Her physician had no time to hear her 
grumblings, and he was her only real visitor ; the 
few who " could not help it," drew up at the door, 
and left cards ! Oh ! if she could but have written 
her revilings at " the way of the world !" it would 
have been indeed a black volume ! Such conduct 
from child to parent is the result of similar conduct 
from parent to child — 2l "way" depending upon 
individual character, with which the poor round- 
about world has nothing to do. Often when child- 
ren are whipped, it is the parents who ought to have 
been punished; and juvenile delinquency is not 
unfrequently only another name for parental turpi- 
tude. When Mrs. Septimus died, her children gave 
much thought as to the best mode of rendering 
mourning "becoming;" and consulted various 
authorities as to " how long it must absolutely be 
worn." And then old people looked grave, and 
repeated that such was now " the way of the 
world." 

Mrs. Bradley was bom a flirt. Of all the evil 
spirits which possess a woman, the spirit of 
coquetry is the most difficult to "lay," or to 
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manage. When she was only three years old, she 
would kiss one cousin whom she hated, just to 
tease the little boy she then loved. She was so 
fortunate as to possess a real-earnest lover ; who 
loved her for what he imagined, in his ignorance 
of her real qualities, to be herself — a sort of ideal 
of his own creation — named Blanche Herrick. She 
fancied he so loved her that nothing could " cut 
him adrift," and she played him as an angler would 
a trout ! perhaps she did really love him ; but that 
would be a problem difficult to solve. 

Once, in the presence of a companion, as she 
turned to enter her aunt's dwelling, she tore up and 
flung him his declaration of love — the earnest out- 
pouring of his gentle and noble heart, maintaining 
a serious aspect the while. " He will surely come 
back," she said to her friend. " You may stay and 
witness his submission : it was a ruse of mine ! he 
will come back — entreat me to hear him again : he 
will surely return !" But he did not. And then she 
tried to pique him back ; but it would not do ; he 
loved too truly not to feeL So she became en- 
tangled in a net of her own weaving ; and, to save 
her reputation, married a man she despised. Her 
aunt, who enjoyed the distinction of bringing this 
piece of coquetry to perfection, shook her head, 
and smiled, and sighed a little, and said, "After all, 
it was the way of the world." Of course, she was 
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unhappy as a wife. What coquette was ever happy, 
either as maid, wife, or widow ? Again her reputa- 
tion was in peril, greater than before, when at the 
very juncture her husband obliged her — by dying ! 
— the very first obligation he had ever conferred 
upon her ; so she was, exceedingly grateful. If she 
had been twice as old, she would have had just as 
many adorers — would have been quite as much 
admired by the particular class of persons who 
crowded about her : a widow with a rich dowry is 
a target for every spendthrift's arrow; and the amour 
prqpre which forms the coquette, prevented her see- 
ing as clearly as she might have done the object of 
the attentions she received. She could not hear 
the half-laugh which followed her carriage in the 
park ; self-satisfaction prevented her reading the 
expression with which many a face turned either to 
her or from her. For once " the way of the world'' 
was taxed with reason : it is the way of the English 
WORLD, properly so called, in all its phases, circles, 
and degrees, to do homage to wealth: it is this, and 
this only, that lowers us in the moral scale of 
nations. Rank-worship rather elevates than de- 
presses; Hero-worship, of all sorts, ennobles; but 
Mammon-worship invariably degrades. Mrs. Brad- 
ley had a cap and a dahlia called after her ; and 
even on the turf " Blanche Bradley " ran for the 
Derby ! Lovers of all ages, tintSj and classes were 
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admitted and coquetted with! but Blanche Her 
rick's nature remained with Blanche Bradley: she 
had not learned wisdom; she enjoyed all these 
triumphs, but she longed for another : she wanted 
to see her old lover again at her feet ; and she con- 
descended to labour to bring him there. At this 
time, a nobleman, whose name only proved how a 
long line of ancestors could be degraded by one 
man, an old rou^, whose fortune was as dilapidated 
as his character, and whose age was considerably 
in advance of hers, paid the lady the usual atten- 
tions — attentions grown so continuous that her 
only astonishment was when they were not paid. 
She was, as weak women always, and wise ones 
sometimes, are, ambitious of a title ; and as the 
elderly gentleman's vices had never shaken his posi- 
tion in society, whatever his embarrassments might 
have done, she considered a good deal as to the 
pour et contre of this marriage, and quite resolved 
that if nothing more brilliant offered, she would 
marry for position. This did not make her the less 
anxious to recall her old lover: she said it was 
" the way of the world " to forget old affections — 
she talked in his hearing of the strength of old ties 
— she flirted her fan as if she had studied its 
eloquence at Madrid — she sighed more in a week 
than she had ever done in her whole life before — 
she asked him if he had quite forgotten how to 
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write poetry — and at last, one summer's evening, 
during the progress of a little fSte, she got him to 
sit beside her and talk of old times. Every one 
laughed at Mrs. Bradley's sentiment : it was " the 
way of the world," they said, for rich widows to 
play for titles, if they could get them ; but it was 
not "the way of the world" for them to recall 
penniless lovers. 

But Mrs. Bradley flirted on; — not that her former 
lover believed in her; he saw it a whim, of which 
he was the destined victim. He determined to 
avoid a declaration, and she determined to bring 
him to one. At last, while she detained him upon 
one plea or another, her " ancient " made his ap- 
pearance : he was somewhat ruffled by the presence 
of a rival, who would have departed but that the 
widow insisted on his remaining. He stood behind 
the chair, while she coquetted with the recent 
arrival as she had done with him; and at the 
moment when his disgust was at the highest, she 
extended her hand to him, while leaning on the 
old man's shoulder. He pressed it, but with no 
loving grasp: she sought to withdtaw it — ^it was 
retained ; and when she turned, the expression of 
him who had been her lover proved that all her 
efforts had been vain. She struggled to free her 
hand — ^it was impossible. 

" My lord," said the younger, " you see that this 

(131) 
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lady's hand must have sought mine ; I could not 
otherwise have taken it If you will do me the 
favour to move to this side, I will gladly relinquish 
it to you." 

It was the most bitter lesson the coquette had 
ever received, until the coronet of a peeress pressed 
upon the brow it did not even adorn : then indeed 
she found that the sins of men make them still 
more unmerciful to the errors of women. They 
knew each other, and persecuted each other. 
Heartless as she had ever been, she had too much 
spirit to endure the treatment she received. " It 
was the way of the world," said some of his lord- 
ship's aristocratic friends, "for her to forget the 
dignity which her husband had bestowed upon her." 

" It was the way of the world," repeated others 
again, " for the woman to be made the sacrifice." 

Now "the world" had nothing to do with the 
aflfair: the woman's destiny was throughout ruled 
by herself; and so was that of his lordship. The 
chalice was filled and poisoned before they put it 
to each other's lips, but it was their own will and 
pleasure to drink thereof. 

Whatever goes wrong is stated to be " the way 
of the world whatever goes right is attributed to 
our own virtues and deserts. 

" Poor Curtis ! we never see poor Curtis now," 

(131) 2 
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is exclaimed in the darkened boudoir of some fair 
votary of fashioa "Poor dear Curtis! he was 
really a charming person. Such a lovely box at 
the opera ! and so willing to lend it ! and such a 
cab ! his tiger might have rivalled Tom Thumb, 
only he would grow. Such a good-natured fellow !" 

"So he was," said another; "but since he has 
been done up^ I have heard such odd things !" 

"Somehow, one never hears those sort of things 
until something occurs that rouses inquiry. It 
seems such a pity to disturb the sunshine ; but I 
have observed that one cloud is always followed 
by another, until the storm bursts : this was the 
case with Curtis ; when he was quite ' used up,' we 
found that he was — a regular nobody." 

" How shocking !" 

" If he had kept up, that might have been got 
over." 

" Yes, so it might ; a nobody of a man may be- 
come respectable with some thousands a year — 
and tact" 

" Or without the tact." 

" Yes — ^per-haps — so ; but is he quite gone 1" 

" Oh, yes ! Somebody at the club saw his 
shadow the other day getting out of an omnibus !" 

" Poor Curtis ! I am very sorry. Had he a 
wife?" 

"Yes; that is the strangest part of the story. 
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Some tradesman's daughter, respectable and edu- 
cated, but not presentable — rather gauche^ and not 
at all a pretty person ; so he kept her in the coun- 
try, and treated her anything but well. Since his 
trouble, this woman has revived, and done wonders : 
so calm and quiet, and industrious. So he is a 
very good domestic husband, now that no one 
(who is any one) will receive him !" 

" Dear me — how very sad ! Poor dear Curtis ! 
completely cut — ! A man loses caste so dreadfully 
when he becomes unfortunate — ^but ^ifs the way oj 
the world: " 

Thus is " the world " blamed because of the folly 
of a kind-hearted, weak-headed man. The world's 
children are true descendants of the first Adam; 
seeking to fix sin upon any shoulders rather than 
their own. To multiply instances would be but to 
record the daily events of life ; high and low, rich 
and poor — ^all babble of the evil of the world's 
waySy without seeking to mend their own ! 
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|HE picture from which I had just turned 
away recalled to my remembrance an 
anecdote told by an artist, whose pen, did 
he use it as frequently as he does his 
pencil, might make it doubtful to which 
of the two professions, Art or Letters, he belongs. 
He was sketching in the magnificent studio which 
Nature provides for all her tfue and faithful fol- 
lowers, and which only the faithful and the true 
know how to appreciate. He was seated, a/ fresco^ 
his back leaning against a low gate, intent upon a 
fair vista, the interlacing branches of two aged trees 
forming a cathedral arch in the foreground, while 
the landscape melted into hazy distance. He was 
not aware of the presence of any living creature 
until a half grumble, half exclamation, made him 
look behind, when he was amused at seeing a 
countryman — his arms crossed over the gale, his 
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felt hat stuck on one side, his lips apart, his eyes 
wide open — staring, literally, with all his might on 
the " rough sketch " the artist was making. 

" Go on, go on ! " he said, in a tone which, if 
heard in a drawing-room, would have been called 
" patronizing." "Go on ! — I loike to see what ee's 
doing ; it's naething much as yet." 

The artist smiled, and continued sketching. He 
heard the man breathing very hard, first at one side, 
then at the other ; sometimes he uttered an "eh 1 " 
or "ha I" but always a sound of dissatisfaction. At 
last he exclaimed — 

"If that be painter's work, I'm done] Yae look 
doon, and yae mak a scrat; then yae look oop — 
straight forward — and yae mak another scrat; then 
yae look doon again, an* yae mak a many scrats^ — 
any fool could do that — ^haw ! haw 1 " and, with the 
grin and the laugh of a satyr, the rustic critic turned 
from the gate and strode away. 

The picture I had looked at is well known by its 
title— "Paul Potter's Studio." 

There is much the same expression in the rugged 
bearded face of one of the painter's models — the 
boor — ^who grasps his staff behind Paul Potter. 
The pouch at his side leads to the belief that he is 
a regular gaberlunzie; and yet he evidently thinks 
the artist the idler of the two, sitting in the sunshine 
doing nothing— while he begs. The woman who 
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overlooks does not understand it either ; but the 
child has both sympathy and intelligence in its fat 
face. It cannot comprehend, <is yet^ the power of 
that master talent which renders a flat country — a 
half-naked man — a clumsy woman — a large cow — 
a pole with a dovecoat on its top — a pig rubbing 
itself against a trough — subjects that may impart 
pleasure to the most refined, and be cherished in 
foreign countries among luxuries and treasures. 
But there is no telling the moment when the wax 
is stamped — ^when the young mind receives its im- 
press. Who knows but the little boor may have 
snatched a sunbeam, and will become an artist, re- 
peating what Paul Potter was, and what the artist 
Le Poittevin has so pleasantly dealt with ? 

There is an extraordinary amount of positive 
"repose" about the scene — a slumbering into "still 
life." We never expect the cow to stir, the artist 
to put on that inimitable flap hat, the dog to waken, 
the windmill to turn, or the burly beggar to crave 
alms: the distant pig is the only thing that suggests 
movement Here is no anticipated starting from 
the canvas, nothing to electrify or weary the mind 
with conjecture, or elevate into sublimity; it is 
essentially and faithfully Flemish, and tells the state 
of the country, and its homely efliects, better than 
any hand-book could, though it contained a thou- 
|||^sand pages. In this lies the great artist-mystery ; 
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it is so eloquent to the eye, and the eye is less 
treacherous than word-memory, — it can shut out all 
present things, and recall the scrat^^ when the 
sentence is forgotten. What enjoyment do we not 
owe to those who place for ever before us the facts 
of Nature ; who vivify our walls with the real^ the 
cuituUy of this beautiful world, stamped with the 
several characters of many lands, and, still better, 
of our own, — the pastoral — the sublime — the great 
sea headlands — the lonely sunny islands, sitting 
within the girdles of crystal lakes — the deep, ear- 
nest rivers — ^the saintly churches, hallowing the earth 
whereon they stand — the grim, gray-bearded, massive 
ruins, land-marks of "old time" — the stately parks, 
deepening into dells and spreading into lawns — the 
dark interminable forests, suggestive of the Robin- 
Hood life, when Englishmen, with bills and bows, 
thought fighting as good sport as hawking or stalk- 
ing the wild deer in scenes more wild — the tall 
straight avenues of stately trees, dappling the path 
with shadows, falling on ruminating cattle or ever- 
browsing sheep — ^the pleasaunce fair — the cheerful 
harvest home, in England's pastoral stronghold, the 
huge honest farm — the meek, low dwelling-house, 
covered with wild roses and clematis, that cluster 
round its peep-hole and white-ciutained windows, 
while, behind, the overflowing and brown-coat«d 
bams are thrice as large and stately ! We do not 
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value as we ought the talent which brings these 
scenes within our grasp. Art has become the 
fashion, but is not yet the people's worship. We 
do not receive it as a great teacher; we do not 
cherish it as a comforter ; we do not feel its holy 
influence within our homes, beside our hearths; we 
do not consider the possession of a fine picture 
a positive blessing, a consolation, a companion, 
the next best thing to a fearless friend. I know 
some who have no more affection for a fine land- 
scape of Creswick's, who no more glory in Turner, 
or the heaving ocean of Stanfield, than in a mar- 
quetry table or a carved chair ! " The beautifiil " 
is above, below, around us — the highly, purely 
beautiful — and yet we will not look at it ! We 
adopt deformities ; we put away, in our ignorance, 
worlds of the highest and purest enjoyment ; we 
cultivate all senses more than the sense of seeing, 
of looking at Nature and Nature's pupil — Art. We 
buy pictures as furniture, and we criticise periodi- 
cally — as often without knowledge as without 
feeling. Always ready to imdervalue what we do 
not comprehend, we exclaim, as a means of show- 
ing our intimate acquaintance with art, " Any fool 
could do that ! " And yet a desire for picture-lore 
seems inseparable firom our nature. The child begs 
for the "picture-book" above all others, and lisps 
the story which the picture — mind you, the picture 
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— teaches him to understand. We all feel the 
value of sight, and imagine the misery of blindness, 
and )ret we do not educate the eye ; we do not 
consider, as we might, that, unconsciously, it con- 
veys through its open portal rapid rays of knowledge 
to the mind. It is the most active, the most 
excursive of the organs God has given to prepare 
for immortality. We see His works, and thus 
strengthen our belief in His power. His beauty. 
His immensity of glory. 

Our infant schools teach admirably by pictures ; 
and in a little time we shall have the people loving 
pictures, and turning to them in their latter years 
with affection and faith, remembering how much 
and how tnily they taught them in their youth. 
Alas ! what intense enjoyment is lost to those over 
whom Art exercises no influence I Art, in all its 
branches, so expands, so soothes, so purifies our 
natures ! And how the "mystic three" combine for 
the extension of our happiness ! How dull the 
home where music comes not to the ear — ^where 
the cherished poet finds no "ingle nook*' — and the 
bare walls are tenantless ! How often, when my 
eyes ache from writing, are they freshened and re- 
lieved by a long loving look at those mute, yet 
eloquent, companions of hours of labour — our 
dearly cherished pictures, each with its impress of 
pastoral beauty, its tale of truth, or touching illus- 
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tration of some well-known poem, or record of 
some high deed or noble daring, which, to think of, 
sends a fresh current to the heart and brain ! 

I heard a story once, and the old lady who told 
it knew well how to illustrate by it the influence of 
Art. She was of noble French descent, and proud 
thereof; herself a picture, reserved and calm, — 
her haughty head thrown back from her small throat 
— ^her tall and stately figure disdaining to bend over 
the cane which steadied her trembling footsteps — 
her light gray eyes — ^her full commanding brow — 
her high Roman nose and firm impressive mouth — 
proved her a woman of no common mind. She 
had lived all her long life with artists, and looked 
artistic. She knew to a hair's breadth the most 
becoming depth of frill and ruffle, taking most wise 
precaution to conceal with riband or with lace the 
portions of her form which time had changed ; — 
and with a woman after twenty-five all outward 
change is for the worse. She had frequently been 
told by flatterers (she was rich, and had been 
beautiful, therefore had many such) that she "looked 
young," was "growing young:" this sent her to her 
glass, where she framed the keen conclusion that 
no woman hears " she is growing young " until she 
has ^considerably progressed towards growing old ; 
and then her neat rich dress was clasped the closer 
round her throat, and her point lace turned from 
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"trimmings" into "capes." She loved her beauty, 
as all women do — cherished, and knew well its 
character and its advantages, as all women must ; 
but, understanding what real beauty is, she showed 
fair lace instead .of shrivelled skin — clothing the 
ruin, as the ivy does, with artificial freshness when 
its own is gone. When she spoke, it was in a 
species of blank verse, or what could have been 
made so — long, thoughtful sentences ; and in her 
presence the most heedless could not utter a wild 
or foolish jest. Whenever she asked for music, the 
performer turned mechanically to one of Handel's 
oratorios ; and the only instrument in her oak- 
panelled house was an organ. Her books were few 
but well selected, — Massillon*s Sermons, in old 
moth-eaten velvet binding, clasped with gold ; 
Milton, laid reverently on the richly illuminated 
French Bible, bequeathed to her by some old 
relative instead of the estate which she expected ; 
and what she called "light reading," — Shakspeare*s 
Play's and Young's Night Thoughts. She was well 
skilled in Hebrew ; and beside the Christian Bible, 
on a separate little table, rested a copy of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, the legacy of some old 
Rabbi, whose respect for her acquirements had in- 
duced the gift. She had some pictures, not small, 
but hanging wide apart, to give each its due effect : 
the Interior of a Cathedral, by Peter Neefs; a 
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Holy Family, by del Sarto; and a St. John of 
Guercino. She had, however, given the best light 
and position to a picture inferior as a work of art, 
but to which she attached much value, full-length 
portraits of two persons — ^a lady of faded beauty, 
whose features expressed a mingling of hope and 
anxiety, proving that the artist must have known 
the face well to have so transferred it to the canvas. 
She was seated close to a covered table, upon 
which lay an open Bible, and the hand of a 
youth — a young man who had numbered seventeen 
or eighteen years — rested upon it, as in the act of 
making some solemn declaration : his face was 
turned towards the lady, and you only saw the 
finely-shaped head and a portion of the outline of 
the profile. There was more than mere hope and 
anxiety in the lady's face — there was a prayerful 
earnestness, a fervent entreaty in her fine deep 
eyes, swimming in eloquent tears ; her hands were 
clasped, and she gazed upon the youth as if read- 
ing his very soul. 

Three of us, young happy girls, had been spend- 
ing a week with our old friend. She rarely invited 
any one to remain longer than a week, saying, by 
that time she had heard all they had to say, 

nthem all she intended to tell ; and that, 
id to be a pleasant memory to the young, 
■lolved not to weary them. The three 
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girls were nearly of an age. The eldest, b*y a month 
only, was a fair, accomplished yoimg Londoner, 
polished and bright, and truthful as a mirror. The 
youngest of the three was a Scottish maiden, of 
high descent, and not a little proud of the name of 
Annot Bruce. I remember we used to laugh at 
her saying she called for people, when she should 
have said she called on them ; and when I insinu- 
ated that the Irish gave language and antiquity to 
Scotland, she waxed warm in argument that it was 
from Scotland they were derived by Ireland. On 
such occasions I stoutly stood forth my country's 
champion, and maintained its supremacy over every 
island in the world. 

We were too much in awe of our stately friend 
to more than hint at these little playful contentions 
before her. Though she knew how united we really 
were, yet the least difference of opinion, if urged 
with energy, gave her pain. She would say that 
life should be spent in love, not contention ; and 
yet she would make us sit under a great tree at 
the end of her lawn, and sing the national airs of 
our several lands; demanding from each a proof 
that we had legitimate claim to the melody. Our 
London friend fared the worst, for the old lady 
refused to believe that England ever had a national 
melody, except "God save the Queen." This, of 
course; was never contradicted; for no one ven- 
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tured to contradict the stately dame whose word 
was law. We all listened when she spoke, and 
seldom questioned; she rarely asked our opinion 
— as if giving hers was sufficient for all purposes : 
and yet we never rose in "Missy" discontent — ^we 
never thought of ourselves when she was present — 
but felt happy in yielding to her the homage which 
is due to Royalty itself. 

During one of our former visits, " The Picture " 
— which always attracted our attention, awakened 
our curiosity, and created many surmises — was 
closely veiled : but latterly this was not the case ; 
and the appealing looks of the young Scottish girl, 
who loved marvel and mystery, at length prevailed. 

" We were talking," she said — and, more truly, 
she might have said, "/ was talking — of the in- 
fluence possessed by the Fine Arts over everything, 
no matter how untutored, how uncultivated ; it can 
humanize all." 

" I see you think that picture had a motive, and 
has a history : you are right ! — come round me, mes 
enfanSy and I will tell you its history." 

We did as she desired; and after gazing at it* 
for some time, she repeated, as if to herself : — 

" Yes, I will tell you its history; and then you 

will know THE INFLUENCE OF A PICTURE. That 

lady was my mother. Ah ! you may look at me ; 
I am not like her — I never was. She was so 
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womanly, so simple, so unselfish; living for others, 
and in their service forgetting all that belonged of 
right to her position and her surpassing loveliness. 
I am a feeble likeness of my father in everything 
but the love and duty I tendered her to the last 
moment, when she laid her head upon my arm and 
died! 

" My father was considered the handsomest 
man at the French Court — the handsomest and the 
sternest Originally intended for the priesthood, 
the death of an elder brother rendered it necessary 
he should not be ordained, but marry. Still he 
held it a point of faith to draw back from all the 
lighter sports and pastimes of his age ; but there 
are many who avoid popular foibles, and fall into 
the practice of what they consider safe, because 
secret, vices.. My mother never saw him but once 
before her wedding day ; she had been trained in 
impHcit obedience to her parents ; and though her 
yielding nature did not long for the emancipation 
from restraint which a French marriage, then, even 
more than now, was supposed to give, yet she 
thought it would be a relief from the perpetual 
society of a French bonne and a severe governess. 
She bequeathed her largest doll to her youngest 
cousin ; kissed it for the last time, and was married 
the next day. All the world congratulated my 
grandmother, and admired the grace and beauty of 
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the bride and the magnificence of the bridegroom. 
But my mother's notion of a husband was a young 
girFs idea of a playfellow, who would dance with 
her a minuet or a cotillon ; play at battledore ; 
take her hunting or to the theatre ; and not object 
to a game of what you call * Blind man's buff,' to 
relieve the tedium of a winter's evening. 

"I had forgotten to tell you, she was only fifteen. 
My father was astonished at her ignorance, which 
he might more truly have called simplicity, and 
considered his dignity insulted by her frivolity. 
He lectured her gravely, and inquired what she 
knew. She told him she knew her catechism; she 
showed him her sampler, her embroidery, and her 
cop)'-books, and offered to sing and play. He told 
her he did not care for music ; and the simplicity 
which would at least hav^ amused the generality 
of men, irritated him past endurance. In an angry 
tone he asked her if that was all she had to say or 
show, and shily and timidly she produced her 
drawings. She had a great veneration for art, — 
suggested, doubtless, by the fine pictures she had 
seen and copied while she resided in the convent ; 
an instinctive as well as an obser\'ant knowledge 
of what was fine and perfect; but she was thoroughly 
unconscious of her own power. He was astonished 
and gratified by their excellence ; he called her, in 
coarse jesting, his * Inspired Idiot;' and she — poor, 
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trusting, loving girl ! — was half wild with delight 
at the idea that she had now found a means to 
gratify him. But this happiness, like all of happi- 
ness she ever knew, was brief. From some caprice, 
which she did not inquire into, and which he did 
not explain, he told her once, that when he married 
a wife, he had not sought to marry an artist. She 
comprehended the rebuke, and parted from her 
drawings with much more regret than, a year before, 
she had suffered when parting with her doll ! He 
excused himself to the world, for not taking her 
into society, by hinting at her * interesting situa- 
tion;* and after my birth she was but too happy to 
remain at home. Thus his pleasures were never 
interfered with; and all the time she was adding to 
her trustful, timid, loving nature, thought, reflection, 
and comparison. She delighted to trace in my 
infant features the resemblance of the tyrant to 
whom she bowed, strange as it may seem to say, 
as much from love as fear. He wished his eldest 
bom had been a son, and did not honour me with 
even a slight degree of notice. My mother yielded 
to this humour as well as to all others, and never 
intruded me on his sight. During an illness that 
kept him, contrary to his custom, much at home, 
he saw the love she bore me, and ordered me to 
be removed to a tenant^s house, where his young 
dogs were often sent to run ; but though the doll 
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and the drawings were given up easily, the young 
mother would not so part with her child. She 
appealed so strongly to my father — she showed 
him that she was the loving woman, not the silly 
girl — that he, to his own astonishment, yielded up 
the point, and I was suffered to remain, on the 
understanding that I must never cry ! Sometimes 
my father would not visit us for days and weeks. 
My mother once complained that time hung heavily, 
and then he told her of her drawing, — that he 
wished her to resume her pencil : it was a joyful 
hearing! My first memory is that lovely head, 
bending above her easell" 

"Is that your mother's work 

"It is; it was painted by herself." There was a 
long pause. At last the lady resumed: "When I 
was five years old, my brother entered life, a child 
so delicate that no one thought he could have lived 
a week. There were wild rejoicings at his chris 
tening, and my father remained more frequently at 
home, though only for a time. As my brother 
grew into childhood, strange whispers sounded in 
my mother's ear, that my father played more deeply 
than became a gentleman. At first she would not 
listen to such words; but her husband's worn and 
haggard looks — his bursts of violence — his comings 
and his goings at unseasonable hours — his want of 
money — anon the sudden rush of broad gold 
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pieces, profusely squandered, then needed all the 
more — forced the belief that report spoke truth; 
and once she found him bowed over my brothers 
cradle, imploring pardon of the sleeping boy, his 
stormy head grasped by his fevered hands, and his 
knees bent more humbly than she had ever seeft 
them bent to God; and this, contrasted with the 
placid beauty of the rosy infant, seemed all ia dream ! 
She crouched back trembling, fearing his violence 
if he saw her; but, stranger still, when he did see 
her, he cast himself weeping on her bosom, called 
her his only friend, and wildly craved her pardon ! 
In a wedded life of actual fifteen years— but thrice 
that length of time in suffering — that was the only 
burst of tender or confiding love her patience and 
her virtues ever called into existence ; and yet its 
memory to her fond heart, in after years, was a 
well-spring of happiness! How she would dwell 
upon it, and recall it, and say what he might have 
been, but for this or the other circumstance ; 
seeking excuses for the husband and the father, 
who squandered his possessions in the practice of 
the lowest passion that ever ruined families — the 
sordid, selfish, wretched vice of gambling! — the 
desire to get, knowing that what you win is ruin to 
your fellow-man ! All vices may deserve atonement, 
save that one ! Woe and desolation follow it into 
the home it enters : it is the Upas poison tree, that 
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witl^ers all within its reach; the curse that spares 
neither the helpless nor the innocent ; the 
black gulf that swallows all of virtue — all of 
hope!" 

It was hard to forbear reminding our friend, — 
changed by the recital, and seeming at that moment 
more like an avenging angel than the calm woman 
we had so often thought wanted feeling, — that she 
was speaking of her father's sin ; but bitter memories 
pressed upon her; her eyes were fixed upon the 
resemblance of her mother, whose sufferings she 
remembered all too well, and whom she loved with 
the deepest affection ; and it was painful to see her 
lips quivering with emotion. She told us of the 
ruin brought upon their noble house by the in- 
fatuation which at last chained her father to the 
gaming table, until all he possessed was gone — 
utterly, hopelessly gone. Roused to an eflfort for 
her children's sake, her mother sought the King, 
and detailing some circumstances where foul play 
had been added to the "ill luck" by which her 
husband was ruined, she entreated his majesty's 
interference. She was graciously received, but even 
then found it was too late to save him. Plate, 
houses, jewels, and estates were swept away, as if 
they had never existed — to save his honour ! Mark 
you the jest of that! to talk of honour in a case 
that I — his gambling honour! Yet still he 
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lived. Driven from his ancestral home, they found 
a refuge in a lonely house, the dwelling of an aged 
servant, who had left them because his age pre- 
vented his serving as he used ; but youth returned 
with their necessities : he entered into their 
embarrassed household once again ; and then he 
served as he had never served before — the earnest 
service of pure gratitude and love. 

The lady now, her energies awoke by strong 
necessity, came forth in the true glory of bright 
womanhood, her righteous purpose nerving her 
intent. Calling her talent into exercise for the 
maintenance of her family — preferring that to 
stooping low for favours — she laboured with her 
pencil night and day ; and, to the honour of her 
class, they filled her studio with commissions ; 
while, hard to be believed I night after night her 
husband crept with the money his wife had earned 
— ^to the base kennel of the lowest gaming house. 
At last it ended in a brawl — a vile brawl; he was 
stabbed, staggered home, and had the blessing, ill- 
deserved it seemed, of dying on her bosom, and 
hearing, as his last earthly sound, her prayers for 
that pardon which for himself he dared not ask ! 
Strange, how, from a perversity of love, she mourned 
his loss, while all who knew the young and lovely 
widow counted it a gain unspeakable to her and to 
her children. She could have chosen, more than 
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once, a second husband, but she put oflf all her 
suitors, assuring them ^^once was enough Pl 

She had her memories and her children. 

The French are ever ready to accord homage 
both to birth and talent, however steeped in 
poverty ; but the artist lady accumulated wealth by 
her ability, and devoted it to the education of her 
children. The King, when her son was of sufficient 
age, presented him to an appointment at the Court 
— a tribute to his mother's worth. She loved her 
son too well, and was too proud of him, not to 
appreciate the honourable distinction ; but her 
quick perception had shown her in his nature the 
germ of his father's besetting sin ; the same reckless 
love of chance — of casting all upon the hazard of 
a die. 

Before he left her, — ^after tears such as mothers 
only shed, and warnings which find a resting-place 
in every young heart, and which, though overgrown 
by the cares or faults of life for a time, are never 
quite uprooted, some little seed remaining that 
springs up in the time of greatest need, — she used 
her eloquence to show him the danger which, in 
his new appointment, and with his peculiar bias of 
mind, would beset him most She had been 
reading the Bible when he entered and stood 
before her, his eyes humid with tears, to take his 
last farewell. She said so much, and her words 
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entered so deeply into his heart, that he laid his 
hand upon the sacred volume, and in most earnest 
words uttered a solemn oath never to play at any 
game of any sort or kind, however tempted. 

" I," continued the venerable lady, "never forgot 
the scene. I felt assured that my brother was 
effectually preserved from harm ; it appeared to me 
as though he were encompassed by a sacred spell 
for ever! Even at that time my mother was 
suflfering from a disease which I knew would soon 
send her home, and it was my study to keep her 
from anxiety and exertion. Fortunately, as it 
would seem, she was relieved from the latter by 
the death of a relative of my father's, whose 
bequest to my brother at once replaced him in a 
position suited to his birth, and restored us to the 
j^^importance we had lost. I say self-importance, 
for in no one instance had my mother ever been 
treated with neglect. Had her health permitted, 
she would have been received into the highest 
society — not more, as I have said, on account of 
her birth than of her talent. It is only in England," 
she added, " that the artist, or the man of letters, 
is permitted to enter into high places, on condition 
that he returns the compliment by the entertain- 
ment he affords as a buffoon, or the patience with 
which he endures being stared at as a curiosity. 
It was, however, then, that she most regretted the 
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impossibility of mixing in society. She felt she 
could have been so precious to my brother. She 
had learned, by bitter experience, how resolve 
yields to temptation, and she trembled for her son. 
He was less changed by this sudden prosperity 
than we could have expected. He was proud of 
his mother, and the more he expended upon her 
the more his happiness increased. He gave her 
his respect, his carriage, his purse, and his aflfection, 
but not his society. The Marquis This, or the 
Count That, had daily claims upon his time. He 
was young, handsome, rich : he had, within three 
months, brought a tailor and a plumassier into 
fashion, and firmly established a new ruffle. These 
things were in keeping with the country and the 
times, and my mother smiled and sighed, but did 
not lecture. We heard, however, that two of his 
intimates played deeply; and this intelligence 
distracted my dear mother so as to give me in- 
creased anxiety. Anxiety, did I say ! — what word 
can express the feeling with which a devoted child 
trembles at the change which she perceives surely, 
however slowly, creeping over the features and the 
form of an idolized parent % The eyes, no longer 
bright and far-seeing ; the once smooth and polished 
skin falling into wrinkles; the voice, once so rich 
and extensive in its compass, losing note after note, 
and quivering in dying music; the fatigue which 
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follows the up-hill walk ; the diminished appetite ; 
the haggard look that meets the morning, telling of 
watchings through the lonely night; the rounded 
shoulders and the panting breath — reserving all her 
little strength for words of love, and texts of careful 
wisdom ; teaching time its duty, and realizing 
heaven on earth, until it seems like parting heaven 
to part from her ! 

" My dear, dear mother ! Other evils may result 
in gains : friends may be succeeded by other friends; 
the things we cherish most may be replaced by 
things of greater worth; troubles may have true 
atonements; even the crushed heart may revive, 
and perished plans come to life anew; but a 
mother gone can never be regained ; it is the one 
loss for which the world can supply no substitute — 
hope and faith pointing only to the world that is 
to come ! 

" Years and years of mingled life have passed ; 
and I have grown what she was at the last, in all 
but goodness ! And yet my tears still flow when I 
recall the deeply-seated sorrow, the fluttering hope, 
the resolute despair that tortured me during the 
time of her protracted fading ! My blessed mother ! 
what wild rebellion was it to withstand the I-.ord's 
decree, or wonder that the gem of earth should be 
perfected as one of Heaven's jewels ! And yet she 
painted still ! I was excluded from her studio for 
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many weeks ; to all my entreaties that she would 
not fatigue herself, she replied, * It is for a purpose; 
it must be done.* She wrought in solitude, in 
silence, and in tears. When, at length, I was 
admitted, I saw at once that picture and its object. 

" ' I look to you, my own faithful child," she 
said, * to see it deposited in your brother's house, 
when I am gone. He must not know of its 
existence until then. It will remind him of his 
oath ; it will be a perpetual monitor. I have great 
faith in the influence of a picture; and, by 
God's blessing, this will do its work. While I live, 
I believe he will be faithful ; I hope — I believe so : 
but when I am gone, there is no knowing — he may 
be led to think himself absolved ; but this will be 
a reminder and a lesson long after I am dead.' 

" In one week she was removed from both her 
children. 

" My brother had one faithful servant, on whom 
I could rely, and who watched him wisely. He 
prayed me not to send the picture at once, but to 
wait until the scheme, which he knew was laid by 
several of his young master's associates to trap him 
into play, was ready. The newness of his sorrow 
would protect him for a time; but society wears 
out grief, and he trembled for the future. One 
day he came and told me they were to have a gallant 
party at his master's the next night; and one of 
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the chief tempters had entreated him to place some 
cards, with bagatelle and dice, within a little room 
adjoining that wherein they supped, determined, 
when some of the guests retired, and the feverish 
wine had done its work, to enter there, and lure 
him to destruction. The plan was cunningly 
devised, and the servant knew, if he refused, they 
would invent some ready falsehood, and get his too 
easy master to substitute some other servant ; he 
therefore carried their instructions out. 

" I sent the picture there ; saw it placed just 
opposite the spot where the allurements were 
already spread, mingled amongst flowers, and 
books, and essences, and all the toys and trifles of 
a Parisian table. It was a room seldom entered 
before supper ! 

The hour came, the guests arrived, and all was 
mirth and revel — music, and song, and wit, more 
sparkling than the wine that feathered its light 
arrows; they ministered to the vanity of their host, 
and heaped the most graceful and insidious compli- 
ments upon him, and all so delicately turned that 
the most sensitive could not take offence, or even 
blush, or fancy danger. Yet, oh, how dangerous ! 
Such downy, meek, and loving compliments, creep- 
ing through the all-open ear, and twining round the 
heart, crushing it with serpent pressure ! 

" When morning took the place of night, those 
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not in the plot departed, wondering why their 
noble host should permit such gamblers to tarry in 
his house, when it was believed he never played. 
And now they thought the game was theii s. They 
murmured at the heat of the suppef-room, and 
entreated that just for half an hour longer cool 
fruit and wine might be taken to the inner room, — 
it would be a change. They entered carelessly, 
talked noisily; the room was dim, the gray light 
creeping through the curtained window; they 
began trifling amongst themselves, rolling the 
bagatelle balls, and making little bets, as children 
might 

" My brother became interested, looked over, 
then sat down opposite the window behind whose 
drapery the picture was concealed. They urged 
him to play : he turned from the table, still, how- 
ever, watching. They shook the dice, shuffled the 
cards, and betted now more temptingly, talking of 
thousands won by such and such a friend, until my 
brother trifled with the bait — his conscience soothed 
to slumber. They threw the gold upon the table 
carelessly, then laughed, and pledged my brother 
in the glowing wine ; then laughed again, or told a 
jest, and played, and bet, and won, or lost, all 
carelessly — seeming not to mind him; but every 
word a trap; every jest, smile, glance, a snstre. 
The gold glittered, and the wine confused ; and 
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they so bland the while — their play seemed all a jest, 
followed by jesting words. 

" * Oh ! never mind him ; we know he never 
plays; he is afraid of play;' and then a laugh, half 
taunt, half murmur, and to bet again, as if he were 
not present. The faithful servant marked the 
grasping movement of his master's fingers, the 
kindling of his eyes, his heaving chest, contracting 
brows; and at the moment when, his vow forgot, 
he seized the dice box, and a fiend cried * Hold !' 
knowing that opposition would but strengthen his 
intent, that servant touched a spring, the curtain 
flew back noiselessly, and as he rose, with greater 
certainty to cast the die, he met that fervent look, 
and stood appalled, as if, just risen from the tomb, 
she had come there to seek him and to save ! 

" The gamblers noted not the change; and when 
he dashed the box away as if it were an adder, and 
asked, * Who did it?* they thought him mad. But 
no ; he had regained his senses : the hand-writing 
on the wall was not a monitor more true ; but this 
was full of mercy, for it came in time. 

" Often, in after life, he blessed and thanked me 
for the right timeing (thanking his servant even 
more) of that most precious legacy, bequeathed no 
less by his mother's wisdom than her love. He 
said he never could account for the clear vision 
that entered with it on that perilous night. All he 
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had heard before of these bad men rushed through 
his brain ; their hateful smiles and false complacency 
showed in all their deformity before him. And 
when he bowed them forth, 'twas with a fixed 
resolve — he kept it to his dying day — they never 
should defile his house again with their vile orgies. 

" How he honoured that picture ! and fancied 
that it smiled on him when he did right, and that 
those dear eyes followed him wherever he went, — 
as they do me 1 See, now, how they look down, 
so lovingly, so full of tenderness ! When he went 
to his chateau, the picture always accompanied 
him. When he married, his wife reverenced it 
with the same feeling ; his children prayed beneath 
that smile ; and when he died, a childless, wi(lowed 
man, but honoured and respected to the last, he 
left it me, as the most precious legacy he could 
bequeath to one who dearly loved him, and whose 
respect he had so nobly earned. 

" Ah ! " said the stately lady, as with a sweep as 
dignified as her sentences, she turned away, " the 
painter holds a power within his grasp, not only to 
make and unmake kings, but to make a people 
virtuous !" 
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fOW impossible it is to look upon a 
picture without being carried to the 
scene it represents ! Whether perfect 
or otherwise, as a work of art, it is 
always suggestive : every painting that 
we hang upon our walls, every engraving we turn 
over in our portfolios, may be the parent of 
ideas, the record of events, or introduction to 
foreign lands. We drink in their information, we 
adopt their "thoughts;" and if we are not the 
wiser or the better for acquaintance with pictures, 
we must be dull indeed. I hope for the time when 
every householder will have his pictures, not in 
long corridors and stately chambers, but as familiar 
friends; not because of their moniedy but their 
moral worth. I know that persons of small means 
cannot place upon their walls examples of the old, 
or modem, masters; but all such are now so freely 
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translated for public use by the engraver's skill, 
and framing is so cheap, that they have become 
the least expensive luxuries wherein we can in- 
dulge. 

What thoughts arise as we turn over a volume of 
the least ostentatious engravings! The miniature 
landscape, bringing the far-away country, that we 
have not the leisure or the means to visit, beneath 
the light of our evening lamp ! What do we not 
owe to Robert's Holy Land] How still, and 
silent, and real, is the engraving from one of 
Miiller's pictures of "Prayer in the Desert!" 
How impossible not to sympathize with those 
brave wild men in their act of prostration! Al- 
though 

" No curfew tolls the knell of parting day ** 

to those outspread sands, the feeling of devotion 
has bowed them in petition or thanksgiving to 
their God, even with as devout, though not as en- 
lightened a spirit, as that of the " Cotter," who, 
having taken down 

" The big Ha» Bible," 

removes his bonnet, and calls upon his family to 
call upon their Maker! 

" Historical subjects," as they are termed, are of 
exceeding value in impressing facts upon the 
memory of the young or uneducated. During the 
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last exhibition at Westminster Hall, on one of the 
"free days," when it was delightful to see "the 
people" partaking of the full banquet they were 
permitted to enjoy, one man was heard to say to 
another, " Won't I buy a History of England, and 
know the rights of them all!" An old woman 
stood opposite Paton's " Christ bearing his Cross " 
until tears rolled down her cheeks : " I often read 
about it!" she exclaimed; "but I never thought 1 
should see it!" And they tell of a noted thief, 
who, impressed by a picture of Judas returning 
the thirty pieces of silver, changed his mode of 
life, and endeavoured to restore what he had at 
one time exercised all his ingenuity to obtain. A 
little girl, who was so careless, so "giddy," that 
she could not be commanded, or coaxed, or 
tricked into learning her letters, was so fascinated 
by an engraving of "The Babes in the Wood>" 
that she applied herself at once to the alphabet, 
and never rested until she was able to read the 
ballad. These are only items of the good effected 
by acquaintance with pictures — simple incidents ; 
but the whole current of human feeling may be 
changed by the presence of a fine high-toned work 
of art. 

We all know how the sympathies can be drawn 
forth and elevated by imaginative subjects, con- 
ceived and executed in a spirit of poetry. And 
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what so cherished as the copy, still and mute 
though it be, of the friend and relative, who but for 
that-- 

*'The art which can immortalize," 

we should look upon — no more 1 

The tiny portrait of the Prince-painter, who is 
supposed to be in the act of contemplating his 
"last picture," recalls all we have heard of the 
great master, to whom the princes and nobles of 
all lands paid homage. Much that we read of this 
extraordinary man, from the date of his birth, so 
far badk as the year 1480, to his death, when his 
talents and magnificence yielded to the plague, 
after he had enjoyed the vigour of youth for a period 
of ninety-six years, savours so much of romance 
that we are tempted to doubt its reality. Not 
only celebrated as a painter, his vast mind achieved 
excellence in all things, so that at the age of twenty- 
three— extolled as one of the most promising poets 
of the day, the idol of the most exalted and most 
beautiful women, the object of the mingled envy and 
admiration of his own sex — Tiziano Vecelli, gifted 
with the rare power of excelling in all accomplish- 
ments, devoted himself to the high and noble study 
which repaid him with immortality. He may be 
said to have achieved perfection in the two great 
branches of landscape and portrait painting. He 
was, above all, skilled in a faithful imitation of 
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nature, as regards the tones and shades of colour- 
ing; and we must remeniber that Italian nature 
was his instructor. Taste in design was a less 
conspicuous part of his excellence : it is in portraits 
and landscapes that he is unrivalled. Fuseli said 
he was to be regarded as the father of portrait- 
painting, as relates to resemblance, character, 
grace, and costume. How does this little engrav- 
ing recall the pomp and splendour of his days ! his 
gorgeous palace in queenly Venice, his gracious 
yielding to the invitations from princes and their 
courts, whom he deigned to honour by his pre- 
sence ! How rare ! to have witnessed his meeting 
with Ariosto, at Ferrara, where he painted the 
poet and his noble hosts! How gallantly he 
lorded it with the fifth Charles at Bologna, and 
astonished the Romans, when he accepted the in- 
vitation of the cardinal Famese to visit the holy 
city! We must not say because of this that 
"painters were painters then:" the age, like all 
others, had many painters, yet but one Titian — 
one man so worshipped. Great men there were 
besides ^^the master;'^ and if his old teacher 
Giorgione had been jealous of his young pupil, 
there is little doubt but Titian was jealous of 
Tintoretto; so wonderful it is that great men should 
suffer this mould, this mildew of the mind, to over- 
grow the fine proportions of their nature I Titian, 
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with Europe at his feet, flattered in Spain, honoured 
in Germany, the idol of all Italy, when hundreds 
waited in the streets to catch his shadow, when 
students kissed the hem of his embroidered robe, 
when the world cried out, "There is but one 
Titian!" his evil genius whispered, "This praise 
is not enough — there must be but one painter." 
Alas ! if no haunting skeleton of itself take up its 
abode within our dwellings, with what perverted 
skill do we strip off" the fair flesh of prosperous 
circumstance and make us one ! 

Who, I say, can look upon this little print, one 
single figure only, of a stem, grand old man — a 
great painter for all time; his picture finished on 
the easel, his brushes in their rest, his deep dark 
eyes gleaming beneath the full-orbed brow — the 
glorious dome of highest intellect! his mouth so 
firm that you question its loving tones, its vaunted 
eloquence, it seems so fitted for majestic silence I 
— who, indeed (I say it from my heart), can look 
upon this little print without feeling a rush of 
thoughts — ay, and pictures too — crowding into the 
mindl If we hut give them time, they tell us of all 
the scenes of the great artist's life; — the kings, the 
princes, the fair women and great men he chronicled 
upon his canvas ; the times he lived in ; the pageants 
made to do him more than honour, homage ! — him- 
self a pageant, the grandest of them all ! Let us 
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cherish these silent teachers — these lesson-givers — 
these tales, so deep and calm, of other days, of 
other people. It is not on our walls only, but in 
our cabinets, and on our shelves, within our books, 
we can form galleries of art No hand so fair or 
small but can range them according to its pleasure, 
conning them over, as many read, but with a wider 
range. 

I will illustrate my observations concerning the 
lessons that may be learned from pictures, by an 
anecdote, upon the truth of which the reader may 
depend : — 

" It made me think, as it has done many others, 
and I bless God for the means and the end," said 
an old Chelsea pensioner, pointing to the great 
picture in the College Chapel. I had wandered 
into the " holy place" in the twilight of a summer 
evening, attracted more by its picturesque appear- 
ance, as I looked down the aisle through the open 
doors, than from any desire to see the few paint- 
ings therein contained — but the observation made 
me regard the picture attentively. Still I could 
not make out the subject — the altar was in shadow. 
I only saw the figure of our Saviour looking down, 
as it were, in mercy on the world. " And what is 
the subject?" I inquired of the old man. " Some 
call it *a Resurrection,* and others, 'an Ascen- 
sion,* " he replied; "but when 1 look at it, I only 
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think of the greatness and goodness of Him who 
fought the good fight for us — there is something so 
noble in the Saviour's face. I always sit opposite 
to it, and look while I listen. I think if the picture 
is so beautiful, what must He be!" 

The old soldier was himself a picture; the records 
of " a hundred fights " were written amid the bold 
and determined wrinkles of his brow ! Though the 
flesh had shrunk from the bone and muscle of his 
limbs, they remained firm, and more rigid than 
ever. The old Hector, some sixty years ago, must 
have been a giant in strength and vigour. He had 
been at the siege of Gibraltar — " the Rock," as he 
called it; and spoke of "the Duke" as a "wonderful 
young man!" He had lost an arm at'the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular War, and was then, 
he confessed, " old." The last time he beheld the 
" glory of England," was on his entrance into Cadiz 
—"that was worth remembering: talk of sights, 
that was a sight!" — and he paused, while his eye 
was kindled by his memory, and he planted his foot 
more firmly on the earth. " They keep on saying," 
he added, " that the Duke is growing old : he knew 
thatwdiS not true; he was nothing but a boy to 
him 1 how could he be old then ? He could fight 
still, himself, if he had an arm — though, perhaps, 
at his time of life, it would be as well not. He 
had seen a picture once that made him feel almost 
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as much as that one there, though it was only a 
print in a story or history book. It was of an 
old lady taking a pistol from an old man's hand, 
and placing the Bible before him. Printed under- 
neath were these words, or some of the same 
meaning — * The Bible is the only book for thy old 
hands now.* Ah," added the veteran, " I like the 
MORAL OF A PICTURE ! many of us old fellows who 
can't see to read a book, can look at a picture and 
learn from it." While wandering homewards under 
the shadow of the noble trees which form so ap- 
propriate an avenue to the veterans' palace, 1 
thought much of the soldier's phrase and feeling — 
the moral of a picture ! and they naturally suggested 
the question why pictures are not more frequent 
where people congregate. 

I am aware that many excellent Christians object 
to the introduction of pictures into our churches, 
lest we should kneel to the shadow and not to the 
substance. But our religion, while forbidding us 
to bow down and worship the representation of 
things heavenly or earthly, never intended that we 
should not, by their means, recall to our minds the 
sufferings of our Saviour, the eloquence of Paul, 
the zeal of Peter, the faith of the widow of Nain, 
the worship of the Magi — the thousand holy 
memories with which the Book of Life abounds. 
It is, to my mind, most distressing to see the walls 
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of our churches bare, while every text of Scripture 
descanted on from our pulpits might be illustrated, 
not only to the ears, but to the eyes, of a congrega- 
tion. We devote to the adornment of our houses 
the taste, the talent, and the wealth, which we deny 
to the house of God. 

I wonder how the phrase, " The moral of a 
picture," entered the mind of that aged and un- 
educated pensioner. I had heard the expression 
once before, and it recalled to my remembrance 
the portrait of a person I knew something of in my 
youth. 

James Hackett, when I recollect him first, used 
to visit an old cousin of mine. Whenever it was 
necessary to levy fines on an estate overburdened by 
debt and ruined by mismanagement; when money, 
in fact, was to be had, with a recklessness which 
often echoed in my childish ears — " at any price ! " 
then came James Hackett. He was a small, lean, 
narrow-looking man, with gray, cold, cruel eyes, thin 
and compressed lips, and sharpened features : the 
expression of his countenance would have been 
revolting, but that Nature had given him a high 
broad forehead, which seemed designed as a store- 
house for noble thought. James Hackett was a 
necessary evil to a large proportion of the country 
gentlemen in our neighbourhood, and at last it 
became almost a proverb, " He*s gone to ruin and 
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James Hackett;" James being considered rather 
the worse of the two. We had seen nothing of 
him for some time, until a necessity arose for the 
paying off some mortgage, and he was sent for as 
the only person likely to advance money for the 
purpose. His enormous demands were anticipated, 
but money must have been had, as usual, " at any 
price." 

He came: I shrank from him, as I always did, 
into the furthest comer of the room. There was 
much feverish anxiety on the part of my cousin 
upon such occasions. He trembled lest some un- 
expected difficulty should prevent his obtaining 
what he required. The usual preliminaries being 
gone through, the point was suddenly rushed at 
Having achieved the task of saying what he re- 
quired, there was a pause, the borrower not daring 
to lift his eyes to the face of the lender. 

"Yes," said the old man; "it shall be 
done." 

I heard my cousin sigh deeply, as if an almost 
insupportable weight had been removed from his 
heart. He made a movement, as though he would 
have grasped the usurer's hand ; but suddenly re- 
collecting the character of the man he was dealing 
with, he paused. James Hackett observed the 
impulse, and smiled bitterly. We judged of the 
present by the past, and thought the smile was one 
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of triumph at having the prospect of a firmer grasp 
on the estate. We did him wrong. 

He took up the pen ; drew a sheet of paper to- 
wards him ; made divers calculations thereon — we 
saw that his hand was tremulous. 

God forgive us! we almost rejoiced at the in- 
dication of what we fancied the decay of strength 
in the old man's frame. He presented the account 
to my relative. Young as I was, 1 felt a thrilling 
anxiety to know the amount of his calculations, 
and was unprepared for the startling exclamation 
of astonishment which followed its perusal. 

" I do not understand it," said the borrower. 

" I do," replied the lender. " I shall in future 
receive nothing but legal interest, and return to 
you what I have received that was not legal ! I 
do not pretend to say that this will not cost me a 
struggle ; but it shall be made. I would rather," he 
continued, so hastily as to cause us to imagine that 
he did not desire to be tempted beyond his strength 
— " I would rather that the matter were arranged 
at once." Had the proof not been before our eyes, 
we could hardly have believed it; but there it was : 
the heart of the money-lender had softened — the 
usurer had become a just man. He departed with 
many blessings, which, as he said, " were somewhat 
new to his ears." 

And what had >vrought this change? Amongst the 
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various articles which the needy had deposited in the 
hard hands of James Hackett, who required security 
of some sort or other from all who borrowed — 
amongst the securities was a picture. The picture 
had for years remained in what he called his 
"strong room.'* Time passed on — (the painting 
belonged to a widow, who had never been able to 
redeem the pledge) — and as it occupied a good 
deal of space, it was removed up stairs, to make 
way for articles of greater value. Twice he had 
sent it to the auction-mart, and it had been returned 
unsold. At last, to get it out of the way, he desired 
it to be hung in his bed-room — a huge apartment 
that had been the drawing-room of an ancient 
house, a mysterious-looking chamber, with long 
narrow windows, surmounted by oak cornices. 1 
remember it well, for I saw it often — afterwards. 
Opposite the bed was hung the widow's picture; — 
it extended nearly from one end of the room to 
the other. The subject the painter had chosen 
was that of Christ casting the money-changers 
forth from the Temple. I have forgotten the 
artist's name; but it was finely handled. The 
stem severity in the Saviour's countenance was 
blended with a look of extreme sorrow — a grieving 
for the vices of mankind; while at the same time 
the reproach — " My house shall be called a house 
of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves," 
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seemed to break from his parted lips. One of the 
money-changers, struck by sudden conviction, had 
fallen on his knees; while the others, hardened by 
traffic in sin, scowled in the distance. All the 
accessories of the composition assisted the general 
effect; yet all were subservient to "the Christ." 

Now it so chanced that James Hackett was 
taken seriously ill, and the effect of this picture, 
upon which his eyes continually rested during the 
frightful paroxysms of his disease, as well as during 
his more rational moments, was such that he be- 
came possessed of the idea that the Saviour's re- 
proof was levelled at himself. 

" I had lived," he said — and I repeat his own 
words — "like the money-changers in the Temple; 
I cared no more for human feelings than a slave- 
driver for human flesh: for though I had constantly 
gone to church, heard the scene read and preached 
upon, still it never came home to me till then ; I 
never saw it till then : we may forget words, but the 
* moral of a picture ' is always before us. I used 
to lie upon my pallet of mental and bodily suffer- 
ing, until I imagined that the principal figure ap- 
proached even to my bedside; and if I had not, 
when my fever abated and my pulse beat less 
violently — if I had not then sought and found how 
I might lessen the reproaches which a troubled 
conscience — awakened by * the moral of a picture^ 
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— forced upon me, I should have either gone mad 
or committed self-destruction." 

He searched for and found out the widow from 
whom he had obtained the picture, and sent 
wealth into a dwelling where starvation had been. 
He appeared almost desirous to rid himself alto- 
gether of his wealth, lest he might again be en- 
tangled in its golden meshes. He even had the 
picture removed to the room where he transacted 
his business, lest something might tempt him back 
to his old ways. 

I will not disturb this plain and unadorned an- 
ecdote by any comments upon it. It is one of 
many proofs of what great good may be effected 
by "the moral of a picture." 




|HE Naughty Boy!" The fact is unde- 
niable ; no one can for a moment look 
^at the urchin, in his present^determined 
"shan't," "don't care," "I will," "I 
won't," state of irritation, without see- 
ing at once that he is, for the time being, a 
" naughty boy," and resolute to remain so. Ay, 
you may carry him, if you can endure the kicks of 
those heavy unlaced boots ; you may drag him — at 
the risk of dislocating his shoulder (and, in his 
present mood, he would be rather glad you did so) ; 
but you will not be able to get him to school, for 
an hour ; — not until those brows expand ; and that 
little mouth is " unpursed ;" anj the rigid muscles 
relax ; and the feet, now turned in by the madness 
of passion, and kept in by obstinacy, turn out; and 
the eyelids become moistened by tears, — tears ! 
that will almost hiss upon those burning cheeks. 
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The insanity (for it is insanity) is at present at its 
height, and you can do nothing until the paroxysm 
is over, the fever abated, the pulse lowered, and the 
creature is again able " to listen to " and understand 
"reason you might as well expect a man in a 
state of intoxication to enter into a cool disquisi- 
tion on logic, as that irritated child to become at 
once docile and tractable. Observe for a moment 
the proportions of the child's head ; note the large 
full brain, beating, and throbbing, and constructing, 
and destroying. You cannot manage, direct, guide 
that stormy boy as you would a child of more deli- 
cate proportions — of less strength, less determina- 
tion, less will ; and, in a whisper, gentle and tearful 
mother ! I will tell you, — You should have begun 
your purposed conquest long ago. — Nay, do not 
tell me ! every line in his face proves that he has 
long been master. 

" He is so affectionate when he is good ! " you say. 
Another . argument against yourself! You could 
have worked upon that affection ; it is a master-key 
to turn the passions. 

"And he is so sorry when it is over !" you add. 
Then leave him alone during its progress ; that is 
all you can do now^ seeing that your weakness 
during the past years of his young life has given 
him a gianfs strength. But bate not a jot of your 
promised punishment : never lie to a child ; if you 
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have sufficient self-command, do nothing, promise 
nothing rashly; but whatever you promise, perform. 
Yet again consider a moment, and say. How did 
this boy grow into such naughtiness % Such a fit of 
temper did not come on all at once ; he did not 
" catch it " suddenly, like the hooping cough, or the 
measles. No, no ; it crept on, gaining strength by 
repetition : it began before a tooth was cut, by a 
violent screaming and kicking, a determined roar- 
ing, when one food was substituted for another, or 
when some coral, or ring, or baby-trinket was re- 
moved; and then, instead of being refused the 
dainty, the point was given up — he was yielded to, 
"just for once, pretty dear!" and "the naughty 
pap-boat " put by, or the baby-trinket returned— 
"just for peace* sake," His first roar was a feeler; 
and, having conquered, he roared more decidedly 
the second time than the first, because he was 
more certain of victory. Don't tell me that the 
"dear little innocent does not understand I tell 
you, he does most fully understand how to have 
his own way. The little soft pulpy thing becomes 
more and more resolute and determined. He was 
a tyrant in long clothes, and scratched his nurse's 
face before he was short-coated; — but then he 
" was so handsome" — "such a fine baby" — "so like 
the Infant Hercules" — "his limbs were perfection" 
— "he was a model for a painter." His paternal 
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grandmamma declared that "his papa— dear fellow! 
— ^was almost such another at his age ; but he was 
still more like his uncle Tom — dear uncle Tom ! — 
the flower of the flock. Such a spirit he had, to be 
sure ! — ^never could be controlled, precious creature ! 
— so generous — so handsome — yes, the Baby (bless 
it !) was the image of uncle Tom. Poor Tom was 
so excitable — broke a blood-vessel when only four- 
teen, while horse-whipping the dog-boy. Oh I it 
was so wicked of the dog-boy to excite him / That 
baby was evidently excitable, like uncle Tom ! — 
ought not to be contradicted — it was dangerous to 
excite excitable natures ; he could be managed, a 
deary little man ! — he could be man-a-ged 1 he was 
a darling!" And the "excitable" kicked, and 
crowed, and yelled defiance at them all ; so that, 
to quote the nursery language — when " he felt his 
feet," it was only to kick with. 

Seriously, the child had a powerful will, a great 
deal of cunning and resolution ; but he had also 
warm aff^ections. Once, in the very whirlwind of 
passion — ^from which his patient, timid mother had 
turned away pale and trembling — catching her re- 
flection in a mirror, he began to sob — his tears 
flowed — ^he ran, with outstretched arms to his 
mother, and flung himself into her lap. That 
mother's gentle nature had never been able to cope 
even with his baby violence, — how could she curb 
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it in boyhood % It needed the firm eye, the firm 
voice, the determined purpose, from twelve days to 
twelve months old, to manage and subdue — to have 
in nothing yielded. And then, instead of being a 
nuisance, a terror — a hurricane destroying its own 
fruitage — an intennitting insanity, which time and 
events chase either into positive madness or self- 
destruction, — this child, already deformed by pas- 
sion, might stand forth the saviour of his country, 
the guide and blessing of his fellow-men. 

The perpetual mistakes which parents make in 
infant training would lead one to pray that the state 
should interfere, and provide a s)rstem of education 
to which high-bom and low-bom must submit. By 
education I do not, in this instance, mean acquire- 
ments; but I mean, subduing and guiding infant 
propensities, so as to save the rising generation 
from the suflfering attendant upon ill-regulated and 
stormy passions. I am convinced that if the mani- 
festations of temper were attended to and checked 
during the first months of infancy, private and 
public harmony would be increased. We have but 
to look around and calculate the evils arising from 
the riot of ungovemable passions, and trace them 
to their source — the ill-managed, or unrestrained 
violence of the infant in its nurse's arms — to be 
convinced of the inestimable blessings which good 
nursery legislation would entail upon society. 
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The state is always busy in the punishment, but 
neglects the prevention of crime. I do believe most 
truly, that if mothers were themselves educated so 
as to enable them to judge of causes and effects, 
instead of being satisfied with an attention to the 
dull routine of duty which any hired nurse could 
perform, — if they understood the philosophy of 
health and disease, and were prepared to enforce 
infant obedience, as the only means of preventing 
the sufferings, the throes and passions of after life 
from throwing reason off its balance, and setting 
Divine law at defiance, — the human race would 
attain a greater state of perfection and happiness 
than it has yet known. 

I do not want the brain to be mapped out into 
the speculative divisions of mere theory; but I do 
say, that if the weight, size, and general develop- 
ment of every young head were understood and 
reasoned upon, we should not have the gross 
educational mistakes which daily and hourly inflict 
intense labour and suffering on the pupil, without 
the possibility of recompense to the perplexed 
master. We should be spared the misery of listen- 
ing to tuneless and timeless Julias — and seeing the 
efforts of girls with small organs of size, or form, or 
colour, upon paper which only records their in- 
capacity in one thing — while the same time, devoted 
to the cultivation of an existing power, would yield 
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perpetual enjoyment both to themselves and others 
during the term of their natural lives. It is quite 
impossible to pumice-stone the intellectual faculties 
to the same level; but it is astonishing what can be 
effected by moral training — ^if it be commenced in 
time. 

I cannot understand how so many treat children 
as mere playthings, and are amused at the dawn of 
passions and perceptions, which, to me, as manifest- 
ations of the power of good and evil, palpitating 
and struggling for mastery in their little bosoms, 
are matters of most prayerful anxiety. This terrible 
anxiety about my friends' children sometimes makes 
me thankful that God recalled those he lent me for 
a time ; — it is so much easier to dictate than to do 
— to preach than to practise — ^that, though I blame 
the gentle lady wha permitted the boy (whose 
portrait has caused my pen to note my rambling 
thoughts) to grow into such steadfast "naughtiness," 
yet I know how much she suffered, understanding, 
in a great degree, what was right to do, yet lacking 
strength to do it It has been suggested to me 
while writing, that there is no rule without an ex- 
ception — and an exception is no rule. Some boys 
turn out well in open defiance of the opinion of the 
world. The unthinking (a phrenologist would say, 
the unfeeling) world, always obstinate, declares that 
this is — ^by chance ; but no, there is a preponderat- 
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ing good, an innate notion of right, an especial 
providence to account for it The "obstinate," 
"wilful," "Turk," "ne'er-do-well," "monkey," "tor- 
ment," "scamp," after many uprisings and down- 
fallings, after tossing others, and being himself 
tossed on the ocean of life, not unfrequently rights 
and steers into port in the autumn of his days, 
hale, hearty, and prosperous. We were speaking of 
a case in point, only the other night, with a 
phrenological friend. We raked up odds and ends 
of old tales, and chatted in the soft gray twilight, 
enlivened by the blaze of a cheerful fire, first about 
one person, then another ; quoting scraps of poetry, 
laughing at each other's conceits, and sometimes 
not a little proud of our own ; speculating as to 
how such a person would turn out, and wondering 
why another had not done as well as was expected ; 
legislating for our friends without in the least un- 
derstanding their affairs, bestowing some fragments 
of remembrance on the past, and looking, in our 
own particular case, with what the phrenologist 
calls "a thumping hope" to the future, — ^now 
starting one subject, then another, until some one 
suggested that James Ayton was a proof how little 
we caii really judge of the hereafter by the present 
It was "a case in point," a lady said, while she 
looked at the picture to which I have been refer- 
ring — of an outrageously naughty boy becoming a 
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distinguished man. Upon this the phrenologist 
heaved up his great head, and speered certain 
questions about this James Ayton's development, 
which, as we had not observed, we could not 
describe ; all we remembered was that the general 
outline of our hero was frank, bold, and 
manly. 

''James Ayton, according to tradition, was an 
orphan, and one without provision, but not alto- 
gether without a friend. He was adopted and 
cherished by a young aunt, who spent all the 
money she had previously expended on knick- 
knacks, and perfumery, and fans, and follies, upon 
this relic of a beloved sister, who had been dis- 
carded by her family for matrimonial imprudence. 
Jessie Cowper, however, was not prevented from 
doing what she pleased with and for her baby- 
nephew, as long as she did not bring him home ; 
so she placed him at nurse with the wife of the 
parish-clerk, and on Sundays did not stand be- 
tween her papa and the seat where little James sat, 
because the urchin, though full of mirthful and 
actual mischief during the week, looked so devout 
at church as to be, his dame declared, 'quite a 
picture his little hands, not yet grown out of 
their infantine fatness, were always clasped before 
him ; and his large eloquent gray eyes fixed upon 
the clergyman ; while his full, rosy lips were hardly 
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parted by the breath which seemed almost afraid 
to come forth." 

" The child had large veneration, I am certain 
of that," interrupted the phrenologist, grappling the 
organ on his own head, which seemed formed to 
expound his theory,— broken up into hills and 
hollows, though concealed cunningly enough be- 
neath a tangled jungle of gray hair. 

" But he had no veneration for his dame, or any 
other human being." 

" But he had it for the highest Power," persisted 
the phrenologist. 

" Still, all poor Jessie could do, her father would 
not look towards the little castaway, but hardened 
his heart against him !" 

"Ehl" growled the phrenologist ; "either a sad 
want of philoprogenitiveness, or s)rmpathy, com- 
monly called benevolence, in his case." 

" The boy was what it is now the fashion to call 
* excitable,' but then was termed passionate. The 
good dame assured Miss Jessie she did all she 
could to beat it out, and shake it out of him ; but 
what beat and shook it pother boys, seemed 
only to beat and shake it into him. This was very 
provoking, and caused poor Jessie as many tears 
as it caused her nephew. Then he would not learn 
to read fast enough ; — and never were such false 
numbers scratched upon a slate, never such pot- 
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hooks and hangers seen in a copy-book! Half 
his time was spent in the highest trees in the 
rookery — " 

"Ah !" said the phrenologist. 

" And the other half in avoiding study by the 
most ingenious devices : he would creep into the 
carpenter's shop and destroy the edges of chisels 
and the teeth of saws in endeavours to make all 
sorts of instruments — " 

. " Constructiveness," muttered our phrenological 
friend, running his finger caressingly over the organ. 

" And yet never would tell the number of things 
he made." 

"Secretiveness, large," continued our old friend; 
" or, perhaps, there was an actual defect in the 
organ of number, and the creature could not telL" 

" He would sometimes lie down beside the little 
eloquent burnie, — the small running stream that 
murmured through the hawthorn brake, — and write 
rude verses where he ought to have worked his 
sums — upon the ill-used slate; and many a time 
has he been detected entertaining a troop of 
youngsters with stories of adventures, the produce 
of his fertile, restless brain." 

" Ideality and constructiveness, decidedly," 
muttered the phrenologist 

" His grandfather Heard exaggerated accounts of 
poor Mark's misdeeds from those who did not like 
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to see the old oak inwreathed too closely by the 
young woodbine. He had hitherto permitted Jessie 
to take her own course with the boy, now he in- 
sisted he should be apprenticed to a mercer ! " 

"Oh, dear, dear!" groaned the phrenologist, "a 
boy with large veneration, ambition, perhaps ! 
destructiveness, constructiveness, ideality, and a 
probable absence of the organ of number set to 
counter-hopping, to making up pencil sketches of 
accounts on muddled paper, and doomed to look 
up to the shop-walker as a model of gentlemanly 
manhood ! Poor boy ! — of course he rebelled 1" 

"He did." 

" I was sure of it. Madam, the boy could not 
help it He did worse, if the project was persisted 
in — ^he ran awayl" 

"He did." 

"I dare say he knocked somebody down, or 
committed some outrage." 

" Indeed he did ; he upset a * Charlie,' as boys 
called the ancient watchers of the night, who 
attempted to prevent his escaping from a two-pair 
window; and hurled his little carpet bag at 
the head of the housekeeper, who screamed 
murder." 

" I knew he did !" exclaimed our phrenological 
friend, looking round triumphantly. "I tell you 
all, the boy could not help it ; his ambition took 
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offence — his destructiveness was called into action 
— his veneration had no exciting cause — and — 

We laughed somewhat irreverently; and the 
phrenologist became irritable. 

" Ah ! " said a saucy girl, " Mr. ! that 

combativeness of yours must give you a great deal 
of trouble. Which of us would it annihilate, now ? 
It seems almost always in action." 

He shook his long feelers at her, and laughed 
good-humouredly in his turn; and we heard in con- 
tinuation, that, after Jameses exit from the mercer's 
he forced himself into his grandfather's presence, 
and made a powerful appeal to the old man, entreat- 
ing to be placed in any situation where he might 
earn his bread as a gentleman. His weeping aunt 
knelt with him ; but his grandfather threatened to 
give him into custody, as a runaway apprentice, if 
he did not instantly return. He was forced back 
by the servants, but the draper refused to receive 
him, — the boy was turned on the . wide world, and, 
after a time, Jessie traced her nephew to sea." 

The phrenologist growled, but did not articulate ' 
distinctly. 

"There, again, he gave the greatest dissatisfaction; 
no one seemed to augur any good of him. He was 
more inclined to give than to take orders; he boxed 
a midshipman instead of the compass, and left the 
ship with a worse repute than ever. — The villagers, 
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as well as the gentry, could understand why he ran 
away from the shop, but there is something so much 
to the taste of heroic England in a sailor, * shivering 
in the shrouds,' or * spinning a long yarn * to his 
shipmates, or singing * Rule Britannia,' or dancing 
a hornpipe in tarpaulin trousers and a little toy-like 
black hat with a riband streamer, and wearing shoes 
with huge knots of black riband at the toes — 
interleaving his conversation with 'Shiver my 
timbers!' and sundry blessings on everybody's and 
his own eyes, devouring bank-notes between pieces 
of bread and butter, and doing all manner of im- 
possible things, or things that seem impossible to 
*land lubbers,' — there is something so genial to 
English feeling in the amphibious race of sailors, 
that when a lad runs away from a ship, popular 
opinion runs against him ; c^nd her father taunted 
poor Jessie with, * There, from the first, when he 
showed himself such a naughty boy, I knew he 
would never come to good: just a repetition of 
the old sorrow, I only hope my white hairs will 
go down to the grave bcifore he is hung or trans- 
ported!'" 

Hard words these ; and harder still to fall upon 
the loving, tender heart of Jessie Cowper. She did 
not know youth sufficiently to know what a thing 
of hope it is. She had very little experience in 
human nature, for she had been hedged in all her 
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life with etiquette and conventionality ; and as she 
was not a woman of originality or spirit, she was 
never known to have made any great or original 
effort to overthrow the habits and manners of 
society. She just simply and entirely loved James 
because he was her sister's son — and still more, for 
the blessed, holy, womanly, unreasoning reason — 

• because nobody else did. Her generous instinct 
rose against the harsh judgment which condemned 
a lad in his teens to destruction because of what 
she called "a little natural wildness." But wildness 
it was not : the lad had never been physically or 
morally wild." If the high sustaining feelings of 
his nature had been called forth, or been permitted 
to act for themselves, he would have gone steadily 
on his way. -He had been misunderstood and so 
perverted ; expected to apply to, and be satisfied 
with the occupation which only a mechanical 
utilitarian could perform. — And here let it not be 
imagined that I undervalue the mercantile, or, lower. 

• still, the trading talent, which, when honourably 
conducted, is the foundation of our national wealth, 
and a fertile source of our national greatness; — ^but, 
to be useful, that talent must be organized, and 
worked by men whose development fits them for 
the counting-house and the counter. We cannot 
fancy a diplomatist taking the place of a general, 
nor a general discharging the duties of an Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury; the machine must be worked 
by fitting instruments. 

Half the world might have exclaimed that James 
was a decided scamp — nay, worse ; and the other 
half thought he might as well be one as have the 
reputation thereof; but his gentle-hearted aunt — 
and it is delightful to see how frequently these 
gentle-hearted, simple creatures are right — knew 
that his second delinquency, like his first, would 
only be a nine days' wonder; and while people 
talked of things righting " somehow," or " luck 
turning up," Jessie Cowper — lovely still as an 
autumn rose, yet subsided into high dresses and half- 
caps — trusted faithfully and hopefully in the God 
of the fatherless — sent James small sums of money, 
mingled with shaving soap, shoe-riband, shirt-collars, 
and socks, done up in bimdles of silk pocket- 
handkerchiefe marked with her own hair, when she 
could find what part of the world to send them to 
— looked over all foreign news, in the vague expec- 
tation of seeing his name in a distinguished position 
—and, while bending over her netting, or busy 
about the house, thought many a fervent but un- 
uttered prayer. And this continued long after her 
father^s death, until the handkerchiefs sent were 
marked with white, not brown : and sometimes she 
wondered he did not write more frequently — and 
that when he did, his letters were so vague. And 
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all these years the hope was self-supported ; — un- 
trimmed, the lamp burned on ; and if it flickered, 
she begged God's pardon for her unfaithfulness. 

"It will come right," said the phrenologist; "the 
worthless never inspired such hope. I could have 
hugged that woman ! " 

"It did come right. James Ayton suddenly 
came home, to what he felt was his home, though 
he had never entered it but in disgrace, — yet his 
aunt was there. So he returned a great man, — 
rich — honoured — prospering." 

" But how did he work this out % " inquired the 
phrenologist, eagerly. 

"He gave seven hundred pounds, I remember, to 
restore the old parish church," said one. 

" Veneration again I " exclaimed the man; of 
bumps, quite delighted. 

" And," said another, " don*t you remember the 
rage he got into with Farmer Grubbs for adopting 
an old Saxon arch, which he found somewhere, as 
the entrance to his new piggery?" 

" To be sure. Veneration acting upon comba- 
tiveness!" again suggested our friend. 

" And the alms-houses he built upon a new plan. 
I think he had a great deal to do with American 
railroads." 

" Constructiveness acting with benevolence ! ** 
siiouted our delighted friend. 
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"We heard he told strange tales of his adventures 
and escapes." 

" I should like to hear them all," said the phreno- 
logist, hanging his great head in an absurdly pen- 
sive way on one side — "ay, every one of them, for 
they must have been strange ; and he must have 
floundered about a great deal before he got what 
our neighbours the Americans call * fixed,' so as to 
realize so much wealth ;— and yet, where there is 
large ideality and constructiveness, travellers' tales, 
or the tales of those who are not travellers, must 
not be taken all for granted. They see how much 
a fact may be improved, and forthwith they beautify 
it immediately; the ruin is there, but they clothe it 
with ivy. But you have not told me how he ob- 
tained his position and his wealth." 

" Oh 1" said the lively young lady, "I have heard 
it was — ^Yes — no — ^well, I am sure I do not re- 
member, — it certainly was somehow; but this I do 
know, that the tradition of his good behaviour at 
church was revived, and not a creature in the village 
but said they always prophesied that Master James 
Ayton would make a fine steady gentleman : and 
the old linen-draper spoke with an enthusiasm which 
caused his very spectacles to rattle, of the happy 
time when he had the honour to lodge him beneath 
his roof ; and when he left the shop (for he visited 
and was kind to every one), the old fellow gathered 
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up the gold with a smile, and said — *Ah! as usual, 
he never looked at the bill/ " 

" Of all the organs, the organ of number is the 
most difficult to get up," said the phrenologist, 
coolly. " I only wish I could see him," he added. 

Feel him, you mean," said the lively young lady, 
rather pertly. 

The phrenologist scowted, and intended saying 
something very terrible, but fortunately he looked 
in her bright face and iforgot it 

" And his aunt?" 

"His aunt? Oh, you never can know how 
proud she is of her Naughty Boy !" 







HAVE often thought that we estimate 
too lightly the sorrows of childhood : we 
are apt to believe that because the tear 
is soon dried, the pang that occasions 
it is not deeply felt, and we afflict chil- 
dren more than is either right or necessary. We 
quote, — 

** The tear down childhood's cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose — 
When next the summer breeze goes by 
And waves the bush — the flower is dry ! " 

Very charming lines ; but it is cruel to excite sorrow 
in the tender and susceptible heart of childhood 
merely to prove our faith in the poet's verse. 

"Never mind, it will be soon over!" is the 
general observation bestowed upon childish sorrow, 
followed up by, "There, it is forgotten now!" But 
though it is, so to say, "forgotten," the feelings have 
been excited, the temper has been ruffled, the 
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physical system of the child disturbed : the effects 
remain, although the child, and unfortunately its 
parents, are unconscious thereof. A child is easily 
afflicted ; but the heaving" chest, the broken and 
passionate exclamations, the upgushing tears, the 
quickened pulsation, the agitation of the whole 
frame, prove the reality and intenseness of the 
emotion ; and such emotions are not good either 
for the body or the mind. 

If infant training were properly understood, and 
rationally practised, the child would be saved a 
multitude of sorrows. A baby is nurtured in 
wilfulness; and then the self-will of the child 
becomes matter of astonishment. Well-meaning 
but unreflecting mothers, anxious to do a duty 
which they had neglected, from an erroneous 
impression that "the little darling" could not 
understand corriection, drive their children into 
paroxysms of anguish, which would never have been 
necessary if thi^ ill weed " of human passion had 
been pruned away in the bud. I say pruned away^ 
because I believe the great business of education is 
to know how to direct, rather than what to destroy. 
We know that every descendant of Adam must have 
his share of sorrow \ it is not only inevitable, but 
necessary to the drawing forth and strengthening 
the higher and better qualities of our nature : but 
it is cruel, as needless, to anticipate the working of 
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the world by causing unnecessary pain to any living 
thing, particularly in the spring-time of existence. 

No passions can strengthen where infant training 
commences from the first symptoms of wilfulness 
or vice ; and if parents and niu^ses were brought to 
understand this,. the nursery could be rendered a 
temple of affection. Teach an infant obedience to 
those it naturally loves, and you smooth its way 
through life ; you spare its childhood many sorrows. 
We do not sympathize with children as we ought to 
do — we do not descend into their feelings — we 
grow impatient at their questions, and neglect the 
value of the influence we should gain by under- 
standing, and seeking to understand them better. 
And then, againj we are too apt to treat children 
with gross injustice : we see the conclusion to which 
ignorance, or a want of early comprehension, or 
weakness in some particular intellectual phase, has 
brought a child, and we upbraid or blame it for 
what it could not^ had not thfe power to understand : 
we insist upon Ellen saying her tables as well as 
Josephine, and Josephine playing in as good time 
as Ellen; — not perceiving that Ellen has no calcu- 
lating faculty, but Si good ear ; and that Josephine 
is what might be called a natural arithmetician, but 
has no power to distinguish the national anthem 
from a foreign polka : we set a pattern-child on a 
pedestal, and wish to draw up, or rub down, every 
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child to its fashion and dimensions. Parents 
praise a " clever child " (I am obliged to use that 
pert word dei^er'' for lack of a better) ; they do 
all they can to force on what needs no forcing, and 
leave the dull, or perhaps only the slaw child, to its 
own way ; consoling themselves with the obser- 
vation, that indeed Effie will never do much, so 
there is no use in spending money on her, poor 
thing!" And what is the parent's idea as to Effie's 
not doing much? It simply means that she has 
not a quick eye, or a quick ear ; that her form is 
neither light nor graceful ; that her movements are 
slow and heavy; and that she will not adorn or 
electrify " society ; " — a term that implies no inter- 
change of thought, feelings, or opinions, but simply 
a crowd of well-dressed persons. And yet this Effie 
is capable of carrying the pure and holy principles 
of Christianity into everyday practice — her calm 
and serene temper, her observant good sense, her 
unchanging affection, her obedience as a child, her 
firmness as a friend, her docility and faithfulness as 
a wife, her tenderness as a mother, will adorn and 
sanctify the temple of private life ; that temple to 
which every woman, sooner or later, must retreat, 
either to become a blessing or a pest. 

I do not deny the fascinations of beauty. and 
talent ; they are great and bounteous gifts from the 
Author of all good ; they are the ornaments of the 
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temple, lovely to the eye, and charming to the ear; 
they deserve admiration, they elicit affection : tut 
they are not to be considered the one thing need- 
ful, either for the present or the future; nor are 
parents aware of the injury they inflict on the 
sensitive children of genius, by forcing them 
forward : not content with their doing so much, 
they want them to do more; they waste their 
strength ; they invite the mental disease which is 
becoming so general amongst old and young; they 
over-tax the mind before the time of its develop- 
ment. In cases of female children, they 

" Shake from the rose-bud the tremulous dew ; " 

they force baby exhibitions, and cram the precocious 
creature with flattery and excitement, instead of the 
wholesome food which produces health and happi- 
ness ; they fit them for the stage, rather than the 
arena of private life, so that a blushing girl is a 
thing to wonder at: they are wrong altogether; and 
I wish I had space or time to prove it, as I could 
by reason and argument. When once a woman 
goes celebrity-hunting, either as a beauty, or a wit, 
or a genius, she is lost for all the higher purposes 
which God willed her to perform. 

Let me illustrate my position by an anecdote: — 
Sir Roger and Lady Bolton had two daughters. 
Julia, the "greatest little beauty" and the "greatest 
little wit " that ever was created, maintained undis- 
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puted sway in the nursery and boadoir. Lady 
Bolton, young and a beauty, was a very paragon 
of maternal solicitude: she had seen her babies 
washed every morning ; she took Julia in the 
carriage round the park; she discharged a nurse 
for having contradicted her, and engaged a French 
maid (without a character), because her accent 
was of Paris. Her ladyship would have immolated 
any one who told her she tortured "Julia:" yet she 
did ; she distorted her nature, -she put away from 
her all the amusements of childhood. Julia saw 
children rolling hoops, chasing each other, gathering 
wild-flowers, tumbling on the grass, their mirth 
waking the echoes and ringing joyfully among the 
hills ; while she, a child of frank, gleeful spirit, was 
not allowed to run, and the nearest approach to 
gathering flower^ was permission to pluct a rose 
in the conservatory, or as she walked'^ in the 
garden. Poor little thing ! her cheek was often 
fevered by actual mental exertion : she was 
accomplish-crammed ; her quick and ready talent 
strained to the uttermost ; her little aching head 
became too heavy for her slender throat ; and even 
her dancing lessons, which certainly yielded her a 
quantity of exercise, failed to inspire her drooping 
spirits — the lessons were admirable in point of 
science, but of no value as relaxation. At this 
crisis, her sister, Maude Bolton, was born. 
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"Why, nurse, what a plain little dark thing it is I" 
exclaimed Lady Bolton, in a tone of disappointment 

" Oh, my lady, it is the shade of the curtain ; I 
assure your ladyship it is a love ! it will soon be fair 
enough." 

" Draw the curtain. Dear me, is it possible it 
can be my child ! What heavy brows ! and no nose 1 
It is like a Calmuck ! " 

"Well, my lady, if ever! Plain babbies do make 
the beautifulest children as ever was. And as to 
the nose, my lady, with doo pulling, I'd pull up any 
dear infant's nose in a month. See what a duck oi 
a nose Miss Joolia has now ! and you may remem- 
ber, my lady, what a tiddy little one it was ; — it 
was, indeed, my lady, till I got it up." 

But nurse's eloquence failed to convince Lady 
Bolton that the baby's nose was otherwise than of 
Calmuck pattern : it was a plain, quiet, sleepy child ; 
dark, and heavy-looking; remarkably tranquil; 
never wincing when the baptismal water fell on its 
brow, but staring the clergyman full in the face, 
with its large meaningless eyes. Julia was a little 
jealous of her new sister; for she loved her mother, 
and fancied a great deal of affection would be given 
to the little stranger: but she was wrong. In 
addition to her plain person, Maude was slow in 
thought, in word, and deed ; " unfeeling " her 
mother often called her, and pushed her from her, 
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and suflfered her to feel that she was plain, uncared- 
for, unbeloved. She would sit on her little stool in 
the nursery, sucking' her thumb, and hear, and 
understand too, that the servants said, "Well if she 
was half a fool, she was not half the trouble of Miss 
Julia." 

Julia tried to rouse her; and at last Maude mani- 
fested a depth of affection towards her lovely over- 
worked sister which Julia never felt for her, or any- 
thing ! Indeed she never had leisure to cultivate 
affection ; every fancy was cramped in its growth 
by an accumulation of actual business, which would 
have worn out stronger constitutions and worn 
down larger brains than Julia Bolton's. There was 
no end to the masters in the mornings ; and when 
evening came, the company recapitulation was at> 
full of mental labour as the morning's lessons : all 
this to a delicate frame, in an overheated atmo- 
sphere ! Despite vaccination, little Maude, caught 
the small-pox. The nurse suggested her instant 
removal to the country ; and, strange to tell, when 
the disease departed, the natural influences by 
which the child was unconsciously surrounded 
awoke, if it did not arouse, the intellect that 
slumbered and dreamed till then. 

Lady Bolton having declared that months must 
pass before she should be able to endure the sight 
of her poor disfigured child, the good dame did not 
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take much pains with her dress, but she ministered 
to her happiness with judgment and affection. 
Maude had petted a caged bird, and took great 
delight in telling her little maid "how dearly it 
loved her." She had arranged in her own mind to 
give it to Julia— the only gift she could think of 
worthy her acceptance. The bird was kept in a 
wicker cage, beneath a vine-covered old porch ; and 
in the warm summer mornings, abating little of her 
slowness, she would go forth with a vessel of bruised 
hemp-seed to feed it herself. The creature knew 
her, and would quiver its wings, and put out its 
head; and Maude's eyes would fill with tears or 
smiles, according to her mood, at the bird's love. 
She had had her share of trouble, but she had not 
suffered the sorrow of all sorrows — the sorrow that 
comes of death. One morning, when the sun was 
shining brightly, and the roses were flinging their 
unbought perfumes into her window, before she 
was half dressed, she took the pipkin to feed her 
bird : the farmer's wife, passing the cage, had seen 
it was dead, and had taken it out, leaving it on the 
stone slab : Maude, as she came along, was repeat- 
ing one of Watts' hymns, which the good dame had 
taught her — 

** Give me, O Lord, thy early grace. 
Nor let my soul complain 
That the young morning of my days 
Has all been spent in vain." 
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She knew that the words had a deeper meaning 
than she quite understood, but repeating them over 
again, she entered the porch almost unconsdously. 
Many minutes she remained fixed and motionless ; 
and when the dame came, she flung herself into 
her arms, inquiring passionately "if that was death." 
While she was yet sobbing. Sir Roger Bolton 
having business to transact in the neighbourhood, 
thought he might as well call to see the little girl : 
there had been no time for reaction, her heart was 
still open ; she sprang from the dame's shoulder to 
her father's ; she clung around his neck ; she told 
him her sorrow in broken accents, and with many 
tears. He did not repel her. The scene was 
altogether a new one : he could hardly believe this 
was the cold, senseless, unfeeling child his wife 
never mentioned but as that " stupid, black, ugly 
little thing." Emotion awoke her face into positive 
beauty : she wept still more that "whenever mamma 
should have her hopie, she had now nothing to give 
Julia." Dear Julia ! she thought of her so oflen, 
and wished for her ; only she was too handsome 
to make daisy-balls, and was able to learn French 
poetry instead of Watts' hymns, and could dance, 
while she could only run : but she thought §he 
would like to hear the lark sing her song to God, 
as she went up to heaven ; and be pleased to see 
the sheep-dog mind the sheep, and keep them 
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together. And then she reverted to the bird; 
" Julia's bird, " as she had always called it : it was 
too handsome for her \ she did not deserve any- 
thing so handsome. How proud Sir Roger was of 
the dark masses of hair that clustered round her 
full head ! And though her skin was as dark as 
his own, still it was so soft! and the shoulders were 
so dimpled ! And her eyes ! her eyes were just his. 
He pulled up his stock, and wondered what Lady 
Bolton could be thinking when she called Maude 
" ugly : " the very heaviness of limb was the 
characteristic of the Bolton family : like the Gordon 
hump, it was allowed to add to their dignity. 
Maude was every inch a Bolton ! The disease had 
left no mark upon her features. The nose certainly 
was a mistake; but with the Bolton hair, and eyes, 
and dignity, no one would look after her little 
unobtrusive nose. These things, and much more, 
passed rapidly through Sir Roger's mind. He had 
learned Watts' hymns himself when he was a child; 
he thought they were all about " busy bees ; " and 
he cherished an undefined belief, or inclination to 
belief, that they were to the full as instructive as 
French poetry. And so he thought he would get 
his sister. Lady Emily, to look out an English 
governess, who would stay at the farmhouse, and 
see after the child for a few months longer ; not 
give her too much to do, and speak kindly to her. 
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He was positive she must not be snubbed, and she 
should bring up another bird for Julia. 

Though her studies went on, and everybody was 
congratulating him on being the father of a pro- 
digy, he felt that Julia looked very delicate. Lady 
Bolton was charmed at this arrangement: she 
believed she was making a sacrifice for the child, 
when in reality she was freed from a presence 
which caused her pain. But suddenly a physician, 
a blunt, honest man, who was called in to Julia's 
"cold," told her ladyship the young lady was 
almost past cure; that every study must be laid 
aside; that mothers murdered their children now- 
a-days by bad management, false excitements, false 
stimulants; that they began education at the wrong 
end, commencing with the adornments when there 
was no foundation laid; no superstructure raised to 
put them on ; — said much, and would have said 
more, but the mother could endure no longer. 
Urged by Sir Roger, she carried Julia to her sister; 
and the last six weeks of the clever and beautiful 
child's life were the happiest she had ever known. 
; Pre-occupied as Lady Bolton's mind was with 
Julia, she could not avoid wondering at the 
** change " which had taken place in Maude. The 
original structure of her character remained the 
same: she was not "changed," as her mother 
thought ; she was merely improved. Lady Bolton 
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had never known her before. Her plainness was 
fast disappearing before the influence of expression ; 
her slowness was yielding to the natural impulses 
of an affection which teacheth all things; her 
"dulness" melted into sympathy for her sister; day 
and night she was by her side, content to remain 
unseen, unheard, so she could be permitted to 
minister to her wants — to her fancies. The 
amusements she brought were all of the simple, 
natural kind, so dear to youth. Her pure fresh 
country knowledge was a very balm to the child of 
of ill-advised luxury ; and Lady Bolton was well 
satisfied to see that this rusticity was free from 
vulgar taint 

Lady Bolton, when she looked for the last time 
at the marble stillness of her more than beloved 
child, resolved that she would not so err again. She 
knew she had done wrong, but she did not know 
what was right : she lived in the world, and had 
only followed the world's ways. She would have 
taken Maude with her abroad, but Sir Roger prayed 
for a little longer free air, free light, and freedom 
with nature, for his only daughter. He had no 
idea of the philosophy of this course : he knew 
that horses went into "training" in the country, 
and he thought girls might do the same with ad- 
vantage 

Maude certainly was in admirable " training ; 
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and her calm dignified manner, her affectionate 
nature, her consideration, are sufficiently appreciated 
for her happiness by her parents, to whom she often 
speaks of her sister in heaven, and her first 
SORROW on earth. 



AN IRISH SKETCH. 




•HY sure enough!" mused Liddy Doyle, 
as, having laid her pail on the wall of 
the enclosure, she opened the gate 
which led to the "Wishing Well," 
and, gazing upon it for a moment, 
looked straight before her, — "Why, sure enough, 
there you are, with the little weedeens and the 
straight rush, and the brown sedge growing out of 
your sweet blue waters. A purty lonely little place 
you have of your own- — well-water, agra! and 
though in the lap of the hills, you are not lonesome, 
not you, indeed ! The swallow and the martin, 
when they dip their wing in your wave, tell you of 
foreign parts; and the crow whispers in your ear 
about the good that's going ; and the fox cools his 
hot thieving tongue in the little pools that do lie 
hiding in the sedges and between the lumps of 
turf; and the great green dragon-fly hunts the 
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midges over your surface — ^the vagabond of the air 
he is ! so gay with beauty, and so greedy of sin ! 
and the blue lady butterfly dresses her wings in 
your bright looking-glass — as I have done myself 
many a time, well-water of my heart ! No, *deed ! 
you are not lonesome," she continued, " neither by 
day nor night! and it's betwixt the two that the 
knowledge is in you, that it is! Oh, then, I'd give 
much, if I had it to give ! to know what the stars 
tell you when they shoot from the heavens into the 
waters, or when they shine upon you, until the one 
above becomes the one below I No, darlint ! you 
are not lonesome; though people often call you 
the 'lonesome well,' as if silence was lonesomeness. 
Many a half-hour have I sat with my hand in poor 
Phelim's, before he went over the salt sea; and I 
ashamed to look in his face, and he fearing to look 
in mine ! and not a word spoken between us ! and 
yet we weren't lonesome! The mountains up 
about you, they're too grand to be friendly with 
you, or any one else; but they're great things 
turned up out of the earth, just to show the strength 
of the Almighty!" 

The girl crouched down beside the gate, her eyes 
fixed upon the "Wishing Well." Hers was a face 
formed for repeating thoughts and feelings as they 
arose from her mind, or were suggested by her 
imagination. She had crossed the brook, and come 
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up from the valley to this lonely well, for the purpose 
of catching the reflection of the first moonbeam upon 
its waters, and at the same instant repeating her wish 
aloud 'y then she would have a certainty of its fulfil- 
ment: but the beam must not have ceased .playing 
before the wish was expressed. This was the third 
pilgrimage she had made to the same spot, for the 
same purpose ; and very anxious she was that she 
should now succeed, for there was an old warning 
rhyme, that no one, 

" Under pain of death, for crime. 
Should tempt the water a fourth time." 

Liddy Doyle had no claim to be considered a 
heroine of romance, though firmness and energy 
were both combined in her nature : she was, per- 
haps, the least little bit in the world, conceited ; 
not that either; she was rather vain — ^fond of being 
smart I considered this one of Liddy*s perfections; 
but her aunt feared Lidd/s love for "a bit of 
finery" might one day get her into trouble. She 
had no idea that she was in anything different from 
her companions: she knew she was very much 
beloved by the aunt with whom she had lived ever 
since she became an orphan ; and she hoped she 
had been to her a good and tender, or, as she 
would herself have expressed it, " a dutiful child." 
She was better off than many of her neighbours, 
for her aunt took care of the gate-lodge at the 

(131) 7 
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great house; and the young ladies were all very 
fond of her, and very good to her: and it must not 
be believed because she visited the "Wishing Well 
that she was very ignorant; she was only tinctured, 
as all hill-people are, with the superstitions of her 
country. 

At the time of the May full-moon, it used to be 
a practice with the village girls to group round the 
well, and each try to express the wish at the right 
moment; but a melancholy accident that had 
occurred there, long before Liddy was bom, made 
the priest forbid such gatherings, as well as the 
saying of prayers and holding of patterns at the 
place : in fact, the priest disinherited the " Wishing 
Well;" and, except with the more poetically- 
minded, the poor well had altogether gone out of 
fashion. 

Liddy, as she crouched on the ground, clasped 
her hands round her knees, thinking to herself, 
that if the moon had any good-nature in her, she 
would make haste, and not be so long in getting 
up. She looked fixedly at the heavens; and when 
tired of that, she looked as fixedly at the well; 
though sometimes her eyes blinked, just a little, 
and it was possible that she went — not to sleep — 
but became like the twilight — between asleep and 
awake — thinking, or rather musing, about Phelini, 
and if he really would return true and faithful to 
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his early love. It was possible that Liddy might 
have dozed ; but fearing she should miss the lucky 
moment, and so lose her last chance, she arose and 
moved slowly round the well. She had circled it 
three times, her eyes fixed upon it, for the moon 
was rising, when she was accosted by a distorted 
little woman, nearly shrouded in a thick gray cloak, 
who bade her " Good evening !" in a rough, grating 
voice. Liddy returned the salutation, but rather 
coldly; for a glance convinced her that she could 
not like the appearance of the old woman at all. 

"It's watching for the first breaking of the 
moonbeams on the water of the well you are, I 
suppose," she said. 

" It just is," answered Liddy. 

"And ain't you a great fool for your pains 1" 
persisted the old woman. " Is not working better 
than waiting 

"Maybe both are best," was Lidd/s prompt 
reply. " I have strength for working, and patience 
for waiting and still she fixed her eyes on the 
well 

" You're a lucky girl." 

" I hope I'll have the gtace of God, and then I'll 
be sure of luck," said the little maiden. 

"And pray what are you going to wish fori" 
" It would be telling to tell you," she answered. 
"Every one knows their own wishes; but it's 
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a folly to put them on a bush for the birds to 
peck at." 

It would be fitter for you to be praying for long 
days to yourself, or your aunt, than to be wishing 
for them that ain*t thinking of you !" 

" Long days may be sorry ones, and short years 
full of happiness," answered Liddy, " Every morn- 
ing of the months, when my aunt shares the little 
that she has with the poor, they wish that she may 
have a long life, and a happy death. So that's 
enough for us both." 

Then I'd wish for a crock of goold ! " suggested 
the old woman, and her hot breath hissed out 
the words, while her eyes sparkled. "Then I'd 
wish for a crock of goold, and ride a high horse, 
with a full purse at my girdle, and a jewel on 
my finger, and have fine handsome gentlemen to 
love me." 

" It's great folly," said Liddy, " to wish for what 
is next to impossible; and if I did get it I should 
not know how to use it As to the horse, 

' The higher the horse. 
The greater the toss.* 

The full purse at my girdle would show me a miser, 
for it's a hard heart that keeps a full purse. The 
jewel would only bother my finger; and as to the 
handsome gentleman, I'd rather, — but no matter. 
I'm not going to make a father-confessor of you. 
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that's a sure thing;" and still she gazed at the 
well 

"You might do worse, then, for all that; and I 
could tell you your fortune better than any well in 
the kingdom." 

" We'd all like to know what's before us," sighed 
the maiden. " And yet my aunt says, almost every 
Irish girl is bom with the same fortune before her 
— a deal of labour, a deal of love, and a green grass 
grave — ^soon filled!" 

The crone shook her head. " There's a deal of 
the labour wasted, from not knowing how to employ 
it; and much of the love is thrown away. I could 
teach you how to prove and profit both." 

"Thank you kindly; but Fm, maybe, better 
without your teaching, good lady. My way lies 
along the hill-sides; and I'm thinking you're for 
the broad high-road. You're too grand for me." 

"You're wrong, girl," replied the beldame, 
harshly; "you're very wrong, though you don't 
think so. And that's the way with all of you: 
when advantages are offered to you, you won't 
take them." 

" Where's the good of talking of crocks of goold, 
when we can't find them 1— or high horses, when 
we haven't grass for an ass?— or purses, when 
we've no money] — or rings, when we're often forced 
to get the loan of the key of the priest's door, that 
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we may be lawfully married? Och, bother!" con- 
tinued Liddy, without looking off the water, 
"you're one to set us up with fine notions, and tell 
us of great comforts and good clothes ; but we can't 
get the wages that will give us the things. You 
want to make us poor people do as much with our 
penny as you can do with your shilling. And, 
after all, it's little more than wishing. Oh, my 
grief I it was the trying to better himself, and make 
a home for me, that took Phelim, and his strong 
heart and hand, over the sea. He'd sooner have 
stayed here, upon half a red apple, than get a whole 
one there; but he couldn't get the half" 

" Phelim, indeed ! " repeated the beldame. 
" And are you such a fool as to think Phelim will 
remember you ] Phelim ! ah, there's many a one 
betwixt you and him this fine May evening : and 
if you had proper spirit you'd know how to manage 
better for yourself, a pretty black-eyed colleen like 
you! Ten times over you could get finer than 
Phelim. Look at me ! 

" I'll not look at you, nor listen to you either, 
you bad, spiteful ould craythur," exclaimed Liddy, 
indignantly. " I'll not listen to you. Why should 
II What can you say that would be fit to enter 
into my heart? Haven't you been trying, first, to 
take me away from myself, with your temptations ; 
then to take Phelim away from me 1 You are just 
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one of the sort sent to trouble the world — to put 
in discontent, and show no way to put it out. If 
you know so much, you know that for one as well 
off as me, there's hundreds worse; that I never 
wanted food, or education, or clothes." 

" Nor shoes or stockings," put in the crone, in a 
spiteful tone. Earnest as Liddy had been in the 
dialogue, she had not quitted the enclosure, not 
had she taken her eyes for half a minute off the 
waters of the well— it was impossible she could 
miss the lucky moment; but this taunt annoyed 
her. 

"When I set out I had both," she answered; 
" for the young ladies would not let me stir with- 
out; but I put them off before I crossed the 
brook." 

" Where 1" inquired the hobbling old woman. 

" There, below," was the reply ; " beside the great 
black rock." 

" It's not true ; if it was, they would be there 
now." 

" Why, so they are." 

" Show me ! But you can't 1*11 not believe you." 

Liddy's vanity was piqued. She forgot for a 
moment the necessity for watching the well, with- 
out removing her eyes, from the moment the moon 
rose until its beams danced on the water. She ran 
out of the enclosure, exclaiming, " Why, there — 
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down below. Look ! They are not only stockings, 
but white stockings, on the black stone!" 

A loud grating laugh was the reply; and as she 
turned she saw the first ray that had dipped in the 
water returning, laden, doubtless, with the old 
woman's wish — not hers. 

She wept bitterly; but of what avail were her 
tears 1 The crone had withdrawn her attention 
from the well at the very moment it was most im- 
portant; and she was betrayed by her vanity. 
Poor Liddy! The harsh chuckling laugh of the 
old mischief-maker mingled with the soft warm 
breeze, disturbing it by most cruel discord. She 
was too overpowered to say a word of reproach to 
the old woman, bitterly as she felt towards her. 
She rejoiced as her voice became less and less in 
the distance, and was thankful when she was again 
quite alone. It was so provoking to watch the 
moonbeams come and go; some merely touching 
the surface of the water; others darting into its 
depths; others again checkering the almost imper- 
ceptible ripple with diamonds; others like stars, 
just sparkling and vanishing! But of what value 
were they to Liddy? 

Poor Liddy thought of the stations and prayers 
that had been held and offered up in old times on 
the very spot where she then was; and she thought 
that surely the whole place would be the better and 
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the purer for all the holy words and offerings that 
had been made there. This was her simple mode 
of reasoning — very simple; but earnest and true, 
according to her own thoughts and powers; and 
after pondering over these things she forgot all 
about her disappointment concerning the moon- 
beam, and involuntarily sank upon her knees, 
thinking, as she did so, that perhaps a prayer, 
offered up in faith and humility, from the depth of 
her heart, would be more efficacious than the wish- 
ing^ from which she had hoped so much. And her 
thoughts and feelings moulded themselves into a 
frank, humble, and tender petition, that he whom 
she loved so fully and faithfully might soon return 
to her and his native country. 

She arose refreshed and comforted, feeling, as 
she afterwards said, " that her prayer would soon 
be answered." And so it was, for within a month 
her lover returned — true and faithful; and those to 
whom she had not imparted her failure talked with 
greater confidence than ever of the virtues of the 
" Wishing Well." 




EFORE I commence my story for 
little ears, I cannot avoid saying a 
word or two to those w^se duty it is 
to take care that little ears grow 
without being contaminated. If the 
eye of a mother rests upon this page, I would 
simply beg her to recall the days of her own child- 
hood: let her think how many things she heard,* 
which she ought not to have heard; and call to 
mind how much happier she would have been, and 
how many prejudices she would have avoided, if 
her parents, friends, or attendants, had been more 
cautious of their conversation in her presence. 
Memory is of earlier and more rapid growth than 
reason; children will remember when they cannot 
argue: but then, as their reason develops, they 
will recall what they have heard, and argue upon 
it after their own fashion. 
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"You punish me, mamma, for eating apples, 
when you say no," said a child of five years old to 
her mother, a few weeks past, before me ; " you 
forget how you eat apples your own sef, when you 
were ittle girl." 

"I eat apples when I was a little girl!" ex- 
claimed the mother. " How do you know whether 
I did or not]" 

" You tell papa, many days ago, how you stole 
them, tip-toe, out of your G^dr/i-mamma*s closet 
window, and she never found you out; why you 
beat ittle Sarah for what you do your own sef 1" 

The poor mother explained to the child that she 
had been wrong and naughty, and all that, and 
said much to do away the impression her words 
had evidently made : a great deal she said which 
her little girl could not understand ; — though she 
smiled at the idea of "mamma's" having been 
naughty "like little Sarah," and with that smile 
"mamma" lost a portion of her influence; her 
child seemed to think it a sort of excuse for her 
own misdemeanour. Her mother sincerely re- 
gretted her want of caution, but said, what I hope 
youvfiW not say: "It is very true, Mrs. Hall, but 
it is so hard to be always on onis guard'' Granted, 
lady, it is hard to be always on your guard; but it 
is, nevertheless, your duty to be so— one of the 
many important duties that devolved upon you 
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when you became a mother ; — perhaps the most 
important, for on early, I had almost written on 
infantine^ impressions depends the conduct, the 
character, the happiness, temporal and eternal, of 
your child. The poor mother, who pays twopence 
a day to have her child taken care of while she 
labours to earn its daily bread, performs her duty 
to the extent of her knowledge, not to the extent 
of her feelings; for, amid all her toils, her heart 
yearns towards her offspring, and now, since the 
establishment of infant schools, she can leave it in 
comparative safety. But I address you, well-bom, 
accomplished, if not well-educated, women; rich 
in the good things of this world ; rich in the gifts 
that many covet, of children bom to perpetuate 
your name, your rank. If, by any neglect of yours 
— if, by an unpardonable negligence, your children 
receive wrong and dangerous first impressions, 
believe me, you insure to yourselves anxious 
maturity, neglected old agie, and the reproaches of 
your own conscience. I must not be told of " the 
claims of society," of "engagements," of other 
duties : a well-arranged mkiiage will provide for all ; 
and if you are careful yourself, your governess, 
your nurse, will become careful also — you may soon 
discover, at all events, whether such is or is not 
the case. The less children see of strangers, until 
their first impressions are made, the better; the 
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ease of manner, which I know many mothers are 
most anxious their children should possess at a 
very early period of life, is a sad exchange for the 
bad impressions which children's balls, and coming 
in to the dessert " when there is company," cannot 
fail to give. But I must not go on, or I should be 
tempted to write an essay on the effect of first 
impressions, instead of a story. I can, therefore, 
only entreat both parents to watch their words in 
the presence of their children, and to bear in mind 
that little ears have a decided propensity for 
remembering what they ought not to remember. 

LITTLE EARS. 

* * * 4t 

"Oh, never mind what you say before Miss 
Lucy," said Mrs. Martha, the nurse, to Aggy, the 
nurse-maid; "never mind what you say before 
Miss Lucy, she has such little ears, that she cannot 
remember anything." 

"Little ears are sometimes sharp," replied the 
observant maid to the careless nurse, "and she 
always looks as if she was listening." 

"Play with your doll, there's a dear; and here 
is the butterfly-toy : toss the butterflies, my love — 
sweet-tempered little miss she is, to be sure! And 
to think of all the money she'll have — an heiress 
in her own right ! I don't suppose that there will 
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be any brothers to live ; she's first and best, the 
precious one ! though my lady has had three since." 

" And will soon perhaps have another," observed 
the maid. 

" Oh, I am sure I hope not," cried the nurse ; 
"what would become of dear Miss Lucy then? 
If she had a little brother now she ought to hate him, 
for he would take the very bread out of her mouth /" 

Poor little Lucy heard this, though she had 
little ears, and tossed the butterflies, or played with 
her doll all the time. She had not sense enough 
to know that the nurse who had made the obser- 
vation was an ignorant woman, but she had memory 
enough to remember it long after nurse Delay had 
left her nursling. 

« « « If « 

" Come here, my little darling. Oh, how lovely 
she is. Lady Emily 1 " exclaimed one of her 
mamma's friends, as Lucy entered the drawing- 
room. Though old enough to know better, she 
was, I am sorry to say, a very vain, silly woman : 
Lady Emily Elmore knew this ; and knowing, also, 
how very apt little girls are to believe what people 
say to them only from a desire to please their 
papas and mammas, she replied, " Hush, my dear 
madam ; Lucy is a very good little girl — that is 
better than being handsome, you know ; and indeed 
I do not think her handsome, by any means : here, 
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Lucy, take Carlo to the window and play with 
him." Lucy did as she was desired — she took 
Carlo to the window and played with him: but 
she did more; she listened, with greater attention 
than she would have done to her lessons, to what 
the vain, silly lady said of her beauty. She heard 
that her eyes were blue, that her skin was delicate, 
and her hair " superb and she saw in an opposite 
mirror that all this was true ; and then she heard 
the foolish old lady declare, in an undertone, 
which, however, was quickly caught by little ears, 
that "beauty such as that sweet child's ought to 
command anything:'' and so, not understanding 
exactly what she meant, but pleased, poor silly 
child ! with the idea of being beautiful and fit to 
command, she resolved to order, and not request, 
the servants, in future, to do what she required. 
« « « « ^ 
"Miss Elmore is so exceedingly clever," said 
her music-master, in a low tone of voice, to Lady 
Emily, which only served to quicken the child's 
attention, who was at the further end of the draw- 
ing-room, looking out some music — " Miss Elmore 
is so exceedingly clever, that she can learn in 
fifteen minutes what will take other young ladies 
thirty." 

Poor Lucy was too young to comprehend that 
the music-master wished to secure Lady Emil/s 
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patronage, by praising her daughter; and she was 
too well pleased with the praise to note the correct- 
ness of her mother's reply. 

" She is quick," said Lady Emily, " but she is 
careless; so that her quickness is of Httle use." 
Lucy remembered the commendation, because it 
saved her what she disliked — ^trouble ; and ne- 
glected her mother's comment, because she saw it 
was intended for her ear. 

***** 

Lucy was very apt to fly inta (for a little girl) 
very violent passions, and her good mamma always 
reproved her, and punished her as she deserved. 
She was getting the better of this wicked habit, 
ahd had really succeeded, once or twice, in con- 
quering herself, when she heard a gentleman say, 
with reference to some person he had been speak- 
ing of,— 

" I always laugh at his passions, he is so very 
good-natured : kind-hearted people are always 
passionate." 

"Oh, oh!" said little ears, "then I need not 
take so much pains to conquer my passion : kind- 
hearted people are always passionate, and nurse 
•says I'm very good-natured ! 

* * * * 

Lucy continued to grow in strength and personal 
beauty, until, when she was about twelve years 
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old, Lady Emily Elmore presented her husband 
with what, though he loved his daughter very 
dearly, he had long desired — a son and heir. How 
happy I have seen some children made by the 
birth of a new brother or sister; how delighted 
have they been, when the careful nurse uncovered 
the dear little rosy face, that each might have a 
peep; how have they kissed its little pudsey hands, 
and lifted the borders of its cap to ascertain if its 
hair was brown or black; how have they been dis- 
appointed at finding that what there was did not 
curl; and how have they watched and waited for 
its eyes to open, some declaring they were black, 
others voting them blue, while, like the chameleon, 
when they were fairly opened, behold ! they were 
neither one nor other. 

I am sorry for it, but truth must be told ; when 
Lucy heard that she had a living brother, she 
turned so pale, that her faithful servant, Aggy, who 
had remained with her from her birth, exclaimed, 
" Oh, Miss Lucy, are you ill 1 but perhaps it is 
only joy." Lucy made no reply. She rushed 
from the house, across the lawn into the park, until 
she sank down, from fatigue, upon a bank ; at last 
she covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. She continued weeping for some time, 
until a kind hand pressed her shoulder, and, look- 
ing up, she saw her father standing by her side. 
(131) 8 
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It was evening, the joy-bells of the village church 
were ringing, and, as she gazed through the trees, 
she perceived that the villagers had already set a 
huge bonfire blazing, in commemoration of the 
event which filled her with so much sorrow— the 
shouts of her father's tenants rang upon her ear. 
She threw herself upon his knee, and while he 
tenderly inquired the cause of her tears, and up- 
braided her with not sharing , in the joy which 
animated all hearts at her mother's safety, and her 
brother's birth, she exclaimed passionately, "What! 
rejoice at the birth of one * who will take the bread 
out of my mouth / ' " 

Her father was struck with horror at such an 
idea occurring to one so young, at such a time. 
He was not aware that little ears had heard, 
and the young mind, remembered, what the careless 
nurse had spoken ; that tares had sprung up with 
the corn ; and that, while Lucy's beauty had grown, 
envy against an unborn child, and that child her 
own brother, had grown with it. A few moments' 
reflection convinced Mr. Elmore that this feeling 
must have existed for some time ; and as the mode 
of expressing that feeling was vulgar, he concluded 
rightly that the impression had been made in 
Lucy's early childhood. He questioned her, and 
she told the truth; he then reasoned with her, and 
Lucy was not unreasonable; but the early impres- 
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sion could not be so readily eflfaced. To do her 
justice, she struggled with herself, she tried to love 
the little innocent that smiled in her face ; but the 
worse than foolish words, which little ears had 
caught before her understanding was capable of 
knowing that God would not send a brother unless 
it was right and fitting so to do, — the foolish words 
would recur to her memory, and create anew the 
envious desire that a brother had not been bom ! 
I cannot tell you the misery this disposition of 
hers caused her parents; how they wept over it; 
how affectionately they reasoned with her; and 
how bitterly Lady Emily regretted having left her 
child, at five years old, to the almost sole care of 
nurse Delay. Aggy told Lady Emily that she 
remembered perfectly the time when the words 
were spoken. "But I am sure, my lady," she 
added, " I had no idea Miss Lucy would have 
thought them over.'* 

The dislike Lucy felt to her dear little brother 
was not the only prejudice she had to struggle 
against; indeed her life was one perpetual struggle, 
from the wrong impressions she had taken hold of 
in her early youth. What a great deal of reproof 
and misery would have been spared her, if she 
had attended more to the counsel of her mother, 
and less to the foolish chatter of persons who only 
sought to fool and flatter a really clever and pretty 
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child ; not, certainly, from a desire to injure her, 
but from an idle and careless method of talking. 
Lucy knew that she was handsome. A beautifiil 
face is a delightful thing to look at; it is one of 
the gifts of God, and, consequently, must not be 
despised — nor must it be overvalued. 

There are few of my young friends who have 
not gathered roses and dahlias, in their respective 
seasons — gathered them, and put them in water to 
preserve their freshness. The dahlia has no fra- 
grance — it blossoms— it withers — it dies; its leaves 
lose their beauty, and you hasten to throw them 
from you. But I Ikiow little girls who carefully 
save the leaves of tW rose, and place them in 
china jars, with salt and spicery ; and the sweet 
perfume of the flower remains after its external 
beauty is decayed : so you see that the rose pos- 
sesses a double charm^it pleases the eye, it de- 
lights the smell; when its beauty is gone its fra- 
grance remains. Now, understand, or try to 
understand me, little maids: goodness will be to 
you, in your old age, what perfume is to the rose 
— it will remain when your personal attractions 
have been stolen away, one by one, by the hand 
of Time. 

Oh, how disappointed both you and I should 
feel, if, when we tried to inhale the perfume of a 
lovely moss-rose, we found it scentless ! Believe 
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me, pretty ones, the disappointment is greater 
when we look at a handsome face combined with 
an unamiable mind. 

When Lucy found she was no longer an heiress, 
she consoled herself with the idea of being a 
beauty. This notion came into her head with 
great vigour when she had attained her fourteenth 
year. Alas ! what little ears had heard when 
Lucy was about seven, occurred strongly to her 
remembrance. The vain old lady had said, that 
^'beauty such as hers ought to command anything 
so she thought that now, as she could not be an 
heiress in her own right, she would be a duchess, 
or a countess at least Why should she not marry 
a duke or an earll Had not the old lady said, 
" beauty such as hers could command anything ?" I 
am sorry to say, that as Lucy grew up, this opinion 
became confirmed. Lady Emil/s health was 
delicate, and Mr. Elmore much from home; so 
Lucy, unfortunately, had a habit of commanding, 
which was anything but proper or lady-like. She 
was so absorbed by the idea that she 7vas a beauty, 
and, consequently, bom to command, that she 
almost forgot she had been an heiress; and Lady 
Emily rejoiced exceedingly at her increased kind- 
ness to her brother. Alas ! it was only the effect 
of one bad impression triumphing over another ; 
for Lucy did not struggle as she might have done 
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against that which the nurse's ignorant observation 
had produced. 

I must pause to tell you my belief, that there is 
no prejudice which cannot be overcome, if we are 
convinced it is right to overcome it, and exert our- 
selves to do so. I had a very good mamma, who 
took great care of me, and prevented my being 
with persons whose opinions she did not approve 
of ; and yet, I know not how it was, I grew up 
with a painful fear of spiders. I had seen them 
eat flies ; and I am not quite sure that, when I was 
very little, I did not fancy they would eat me ! 
When I was a great girl of ten years old, I used to 
scream if I saw a spider on my piano, or what 
children call a " money-spinner," on my drawing. 
A dear old gentleman, who was blind, and used to 
spend many a long summer day at our house, one 
morning asked me why I screamed. I told him a 
spider was mnning over the " Battle of Prague," 
which I had been going to run over on the piano. 

" Maria," he said, " you are surely too old now 
to believe that the spider can hurt you !" 

" Yes, sir," I replied, " I know it cannot hurt 
me, yet I fear it much;" and I screamed again. 

" Listen to me, Maria," said the kind and wise 
old gentleman: "Hold one hand close to the spider, 
and place the other hand on your mouth : if the 
spider likes to cross your hand, or run up your 
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arm, do not move, still keep your hand firm ; and, 
if the other hand does its duty, remember, you cannot 
scream. All this depends on your own will — 
remember that : and now, have you sufficient 
strength of mind to conquer a prejudice — a silly 
fear?" 

" I will try, sir," I replied ; and I held my hand 
close to the insect. I did not then know that 
nearly all spiders have eight eyes, fixed immovably 
in their immovable heads, so that they can see 
before and behind, below and above, at the same 
time ; and I confess I hoped it would not see my 
hand. But it did, though ; and after crossing my 
fingers, its eight legs tripping over them as if it 
were dancing a quadrille, it walked deliberately up 
my arm, till it arrived at my elbow; there it 
paused, threw out, to me, its almost invisible lad- 
der, and descended to the carpet ! "There, sir !" 
I exclaimed triumphantly, never screamed!" 
When I have seen young people inconvenience 
others, and make themselves ridiculous, by foolish 
fears, I have frequently wished that they had some 
such friend to break them of their absurdities. 

Although Lucy, as I have said, was singularly, 
and, I may add, unfortunately beautiful, she had 
little beyond mere beauty to recommend her. 
When application was really necessary, she re- 
membered that her music-master had §aid, Sh^ 
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can learn in fifteen minutes what would take others 
thirty;^* and, thinking frequently of this foolish 
commendation, she neglected her instructors and 
her lessons. " I can pull it up some other time," 
she would say, when idleness or pleasure tempted 
her from her studies. "I can pull it up in half the 
time that it would take any other girl to get through 
so much." Poor Lucy! she said this so often, 
that at last she did not give half, no, nor quarter 
the time her too flattering teachers deemed neces- 
sary. The result may be easily imagined. 

But of all the injudicious speeches which little 
ears had heard, none operated so much against the 
comfort of her family, and against her own happi- 
ness, as the fatal observation, which Lucy not only 
treasured, but often quoted, "That kind-hearted 
people are always passionate." Had this been 
said when ahe was sixteen or eighteen, her obser- 
vation would have taught her its danger and its 
injustice ; but it became impressed upon her mind 
at such an early age, and was so convenient a way 
of apologizing for her frequent bursts of violence, 
that her disposition was really injured by it 
Thus, my dear children, from the fact of little ears 
hearing what little minds can neither contradict 
nor understand, Lucy Elmore, at seventeen, had 
been an envious, and was still a vain, idle, 
VIOLENT girl. Oh, if your kind parents, my young 
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friends, have guarded you from such contamination, 
how greatly is the debt increased which Nature 
decided you should owe them ! If Lady Emily 
had been aware of the effects^ she would have 
guarded against the cause; but, unhappily for 
Lucy, her kind mother was not sufficiently informed 
as to the necessity of not only early, but the ear- 
liest education ; she did not know that little ears 
hear everything, at a period when, as I have said 
before, the juvenile mind is incapable of judging, 
and the impression is made before the mind is 
called into action. Children are so apt to believe 
what strangers say, in preference to what their 
parents tell them, often because it pleases that 
growing vanity which it is the duty of every mother 
to combat against and to overcome. 

When Lucy was seventeen, her little brother 
had attained his fifth year. And though, partly 
from a changed motive, and still more (for I must 
do her justice) from a desire to overcome that 
envy which she knew was wicked, and which 
caused her dear parents so much misery, she en- 
tertained towards him the affection of a sister, yet 
the poor child frequently suffered from her vanity, 
her idleness, and her violence. You wonder how 
a child could suffer from a sister's vanity. I will 
tell you : vanity hardens the heart into selfishness, 
and selfishness makes us think principally, if not 
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entirely, of ourselves. Selfish persons will hardly 
be troubled to render necessary civilities to their 
acquaintances, much less the kindnesses which 
those who are good and amiable love to give and 
to receive. Lucy's vanity had rendered her selfish ; 
and this prevented her seeking to amuse, to please, 
to instruct the pale, delicate boy, who often kissed 
ner cheek, clung round her neck, and wished that 
nis sister would "-love him." Poor little fellow ! 
.those who love themselves a great deal have seldom 
much love to bestow on others. An idle sister is 
a sad plague to either young brothers or young 
sisters. Industry does not consist only in hemming 
and stitching — that is only a portion of industry, 
and one which there would be no necessity for a 
young lady circumstanced like Miss Elmore to 
practise ; but idleness is never prompt, never 
kindly, never active, never animated, except, per- 
haps, in words. We may plan all things; but 
idleness, if indulged, prevents our doing anything. 
I am not quite sure that you will understand me, 
when I tell you that it is the moral ivy of the mind, 
which prevents the sap from flowing through the 
tree, and destroys what it embraces. Lucy was 
too idle ever to try to please her brother. 

I almost fear to tell you of the dreadful effects 
of her temper; how the servants dreaded her; how 
her mother mourned over her ; and how frequently 
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she made that little pale boy feel the influence of 
her petulance and anger. One day she had flown 
into a passion with Theodore (so was her brother 
called), for letting some water fall over a drawing 
she had finished ; and in her violence struck him a 
blow with a ruler on his arm. Theodore ran 
screaming to his father's library, where Lady Emily 
was reading to Mr. Elmore : the blow told its own 
tale — it was burning red on his thin white arm. 
Lucy was summoned \ and when she came, anger 
was in her father's eyes, and sorrow in the eyes of 
her mother. 

" You said, the day he was bom," said her father 
sternly, " that he would take the bread out of your 
mouth : you are resolved this shall not be the case, 
Lucy; you will murder the boy, one of these days, 
in your wicked passion." 

" No, no," said Lady Emily, pitying her dismay 
at this sad reproof ; " no, no ; you should not re- 
proach her for what is past; she has improved since 
then. It is her violence I complain of. Ay, Lucy, 
you may shed tears, now that your temper has been 
exhausted; but tears will not heal your mother's 
heart, when you have broken it T 

Lucy promised amendment; but, with the self- 
ish, to promise and to perform do not mean the 
same thing. Time passed on — Luc}''s brightest 
dreams as to the power of her beauty were about 
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to be realized — Lucy Elmore was to be married 
to a nobleman of large fortune — one so considerably 
above herself, that her mother was astonished at 
her good fortune. In her triumph she remem- 
bered the vain, silly old lady's observation, " That 
beauty such as hers could comioand anything 
and she thought the vain lady had not been so 
very silly. 

However, Lucy's prospect of carriages, and 
diamonds, and magnificence, was never realized. 
The nobleman overheard her in a tremendous 
passion with her faithful maid Aggy ; and, beauti- 
ful though she was, he thought — and I confess I 
think he thought wisely — that a sweet temper will 
bestow much loveliness on a plain face, but that 
violence would destroy the most beautiful before 
its time. Lucy's ambitious views were destroyed ; 
and she had the mortification of knowing that the 
cause was talked of throughout the county. But 
this was not the only trial she had to encounter 
before she attained her twentieth year. Lady 
Emily, her kind, too kind mother, was dying. As 
she stole one morning softly into her sick-room, 
she heard her say to her father, who was kneeling 
by her bedside : 

" Believe me, my dearest husband, the first wish 
of my heart is that you will marry again when I 
am gone! Lucy's beauty, her connections, and 
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even my comparatively small fortune, which is 
settled on her, will secure her an alliance, and you 
^ would then be quite alone ; for our boy is too 
young to be either friend or companion : but were 
not this the case, I should still wish you to seek 
out one who would take my place. Lucy, our 
poor girl, is too idle to superintend your establish- 
ment, too selfish to consult your comfort. Oh, 
how I have prayed to Heaven to make her less 
violent — ^to make her different from what she is ; 
and my misery is increased by tracing back to her 
quick and intelligent childhood the small roots 
from which her habits, her evil habits, sprung. 1 
charge you, Elmore, guard our boy from such 
contamination. God knows how, taught by experi- 
ence, I have watched over him; — and to think 
that my chief cause of dread on his account has 
been the example of his beautiful sister ! Oh, 
Lucy, Lucy ! I have been well punished for having 
set my heart on things below. My own child has 
strewn my couch with thorns, and steeped my 
bread in bitterness : and yet, Elmore, she has 
many virtues." 

But Lucy heard no more ; she escaped from the 
room to the solitude of her own chamber. Her 
faults rose in gaunt array before her — she wept — 
she prayed — she resolved; she entreated God to 
strengthen that resolve — and it was strengthened. 
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She rose from her knees; she listened for her 
feither's step upon the stair, that she might throw 
herself by her mother's side, and assure her that 
hereafter she would be — oh, how different ! She 
trusted she would believe her ; she knew she was 
sincere. Suddenly, instead of the stealthy step she 
looked for, the bell of her mother's chamber pealed 
loudly through the house. She rushed to the 
room, only in time to hear the bursting sobs of her 
father, as he hung over the dead body of her 
mother! Can you imagine what Lucy felt? I 
think not I should be almost sorry you could. 
Her beloved parent, then, had died believing in 
her unworthiness, in her selfishness, in her violence ; 
she had given her no blessing ; she had said that 
she feared her example would contaminate her 
brother ! 

My dear young friends, I am sure you pity 
Lucy. She continually repeated, ** If I could but 
have told her my resolve — could but have known 
that she forgave and blessed me, I think, as it is 
God's will, I might be resigned ; but now — ^" 

Lucy lay long in the fitful ravings of a brain 
fever ; and as she slowly recovered, her little pale 
brother would steal, day after day, into her cham- 
ber with fruit and flowers, which he had gathered 
for her pleasure, and lay them in her lap, and look 
up in her face with a sad, sweet smile — so like his 
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mother's smile, that Lucy loved — ^really loved — 
him more and more every hour. Her father, too, 
would come and sit and gaze on her, till his eyes 
filled with tears ; and then Lucy would grow very, 
very sorrowful, for she said within herself, " My 
father is thinking of the last words my mother 
spoke." 

When she regained a portion of her strength, 
she resolved to tell her father what she had heard 
in her mother's room, the morning of her death ; 
and to ask him to watch her narrowly for one year, 
and then judge whether or not her determination 
to amend could be depended on. " By that time," 
she said, " he will have deeds, not mere words, to 
trust to." 

Lucy had undertaken a task of no small magni- 
tude. To control vanity, overcome idleness, and 
subdue a violent temper, is by no means an easy 
task. Bitter were her mortifications, most severe 
her struggles ; but, in the end, she did conquer. 
When I think of the length of time she suffered 
from the evil impressions little ears are so prone to 
receive; when I remember the difficulties which 
self-love constantly threw in her path, I do not 
despair of any one's reform — for reform it may 
assuredly be called. 

Despite the beauty which, you may remember, 
the vain old lady so highly praised, Lucy Elmore 
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is at this moment an old maid ! — an old maid 
without envy — an industrious old maid — ^an old 
maid of a calm and gentle temper. I saw her the 
other day, with one of her brother's children upon 
her knee, and another plapng at her feet ; and I 
talked with her over the fiaiults and follies of her 
youth. She told me that she felt the greatest 
pleasure in guarding those two lovely children 
from the contamination from which she had suf- 
fered ; and she assured me that her brother's young 
and beautiful wife assisted her in the task. She 
has another pleasure: surrounded as she is by 
servants, she is the imwearied nurse during her 
aged father's frequent indisposition. " He has 
been some years," she said, "convinced of the 
sincerity of my resolves, by the proof of my actions." 
And she added, "I should be, though an old maid, 
as happy as the twenty-first of June is long, if I 
could efface from my remembrance the picture of 
my mother*s death-bed! She died believing in 
my unworthiness — she died without bestowing on 
me a blessing !" 




